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informed an 

c tendencies 

—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Veeder 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enable you to 
take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
management and show 
you the volume handled 


Counts the Calls 
Sets into perma™ 
nent socket in the 
keyboard; registers 
one for each pres- 
sure of the thumb by each operator. 

lever. Send for booklet 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sergeant St., Hartford, Conn. 








EVERSTICK 


ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 








HUBBARD 
POLE LINE 
HARDWARE 


includes every piece of hardware for 

pole line construction, Made of 

open hearth steel, double hot gal- 

vanized, rigidly inspected. Hubbard 

Hardware has become the standard 

by which all hardware is judged. 
Ask your jobber. 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg , Pa. 


The Hardware makes the line 
Hubbard makes the Hardware 








Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn’ Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized fron Tele- 
phone Wire 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strand 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 
CHiCAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Bidg . 
NEW YORK—233 
BOSTON—176 Federa: St. 














Americahf Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
8 ew reees 
elegraph 
Wire 
Stra Nd-—sreet wire 
Pole Steps 
Descriptive literature—free 
American Steel & Wire 


Chicago : 
New York Company 








When buying a toll timing 
device, get the best 


The CALCULAGRAPH is the standard timing 
meter of the telephone world. 

Its construction embodies all the quality of a 
high grade chronometer. It is made to give 
accurate service for a long period. The first 
cost of a CALCULAGRAPH is quickly for- 
gotten—it soon pays for itself. 


Write for literature. 


Calculagraph Company 


Dept. 16 30 Church St., New York 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


228 Broadway, Hew York 
1044 —_— Street, Telede, Oblo 
Bialie Building, San Franeisee 








» 2521 The Standard 
Patented Nov. 15th, 1904 and June 27th, 1916 


FRANKEL 


Out pulls the Deadman 


FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


FAULTLESS 
ANCHOR & 
MFG. CO. 


Write for litera- 
ture and prices. 


Centerbarg, Ohie 





TESTING CLIPS 


make positive test connections in ten 
seconds! Just snap the clip over the 
line—the sharp point pierces the insula- 
tion and the connection is instantly made. 


Order from your supply house. 
Booklet on request. 





All 5, 6 and 7 in. 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 
are now equipped 
with 
THIMPULEYES 





The SIZE i 
. on ‘he ie a 


W. N. MATTHEWS RS BRO., lac. 








10 CENTS 
$3; Camana, $4 
OUNTRIES, $5 




















The Most Dependable and 
Economical Way to Do 
our ‘Ringing 


is with the 


LEICH Frequency Converter 


Ring all your telephones at a cost of 30 to 75 cents per month. 


Free From All Patent Infringements 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories \\* 





‘“*7-A Frequency 





Converter’’ GENOA, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 



















Poles of. Permanence 


LONG-BELL Creosoted Yellow Pine Telephone 


Poles stand strong and serviceable long after ordinary 
untreated poles have been destroyed. ; 


[onG-ReLL 
Creosoted Poles 


The sapwood of each pole is thoroughly saturated with 
Creosote (Dead Oil of Coal Tar), rendering these poles 
decay and fire resistant. Repairs and: replacements are 
seldom necessary. 


, 

ahe 
+s 

HG 


Wire or write us for full information and prices. 


The [onc-ReLL, [umber Company 


DEPT. 14 R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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In New 


state the 


York 
question 
of telephone rates is 
again up before the public . The New 
York Telephone Co. uses a _ state-wide 
method of fixing rates and contends that 
this method is very much in the interest 
of the public. 

Some of the municipalities affected by 
the recently announced state-wide in- 
crease in telephone rates, favor an en- 
different They believe 
that each should be 


treated ‘as a separate unit and that the 


tirely method. 


local service area 
most important factor in establishing rates 
for such a segregated area should be the 
amount of revenue required to operate 
and maintain the service and produce a 
fair return on the value of the property 
in the segregated area. In other words, 
they believe.in the locally-owned and op- 
erated company. 


* * * x 


The Bell company sets forth that this 
plan would mean much higher rates for 
ervice in many communities and fewer 
ubscribers in those communities as a 


msequence, and that in some areas it 
ould mean curtailment of necessary de- 
elopment and might even necessitate 
ispension of service. 

The less prosperous areas, it contends, 
uld not afford modern equipment and 
cven if a slight reduction in rates in the 
censer areas were possible, this saving 
uld not begin to counterbalance the ef- 
tect of curtailed development of service 


the state as a whole. 


ndependent telephone companies, gen- 


erally, due to the conditions under which 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS © « « 


they are organized, have used the first- 

mentioned method of making rates while 

the Bell companies have generally fol- 

lowed the Jatter plan. It will be inter- 

esting to watch the outcome of the fight 

on the increased rates in New York state. 
* * * a 

No criticism can be made of the sound 
common sense of the decision of the 
lowa Supreme Court, reported on anoth- 
er page by Secretary Deering of the lowa 
Independent Telephone Association. The 
court held in effect that the section in a 
street railway franchise limiting rates of 
fare is null and void for the plain reason 
that it is impossible to fix rates for a per- 
10d of 20 or 25 years that would be fair 
to both sides. 

While the case specifically refers to a 
traction company, the principle will ap- 
ply te all public utilities, and many Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in Iowa op- 
erating under a franchise granted by a 
municipality, should profit by the ruling. 

It cannot be denied by any one that 
rates which were equitable ten years ago, 
or even five years ago, are wholly inade- 
quate today on account of climbing costs. 
While the court said “fair to both sides,” 
it is apparent that the only movement in 
rates must be upward in order to keep 
page with the H. C. L. 


* * * 


“We never miss the water till the 


stream runs dry,” was the refrain of an 
old song, which emphasized the fact that 


we are prone not to appreciate our biess- 


ings adequately un- 
are deprived 
of them. 

This applies to telephone service with 
a marked significance as is indicated by 
the case of a Kentucky farmer who is 
suing a telephone company for damages 
for failure to give him service. He com- 
plains that he lost $2,000 on his tobacco 
crop because, lacking a telephone, he 
couldn’t keep in touch with market quo- 
tations. Some idea of the value he puts 
on telephone service may be derived from 
the fact that he seeks to recover $100 a 
month for every month he was without 
a telephone. 

Telephone managers in rural districts 
no doubt will be flattered by this high 
estimate placed on their service, but it is 
equally probable that they will recall how 
hard it frequently is to induce the user 
of a farm telephone to pay a decent rent- 
al. When the average farmer is asked to 
pay more than a dollar a month rental, 
he usually emits a roar of protest that 
would convince the listener he was be- 
ing robbed of his last cent. 

The Kentucky case throws a light on 
a concrete example of just how important 
telephone service can be if properly util- 
ized on the farm. It also ought to influ- 


ence the rural subscriber to be more 
generous when the company asks for a 
needed raise in rates. 

x * * * 

Another rate-making commission has 
gone on record to the effect that it is bet- 
ter to increase rates than to allow 
The Board of 


New 


serv- 


ice to fall down. Public 


Utility Commissioners of Jersey 
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awarded increased compensation to a tel- 
ephone company in that state, and in its 
order held that it was “the duty of the 
commission in the performance of the 
best public service to permit the company 
to increase its rates rather than deprive 
the communities involved of any service 
whatever by telephone.” 

If commissioners are public servants, 
surely they can render the public no bet- 
ter service than by enabling the utilities 
under their care to function efficiently. 

* * * x 

With the purpose of aiding public util- 
ities to finance themselves, the suggestion 
is made that their securities be made ex- 


empt from federal taxes, along with gov- 
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ernment, state and municipal bonds. The 
point is made that the utilities—the tele- 
phone, the street car, electric light and 
gas industries—are public necessities, and 
are entitled to this advantage in view 
of their acknowledged difficulties in rais- 
ing money to cover needed extensions and 
increased expenses. 

Some objection is made to this plan by 
financiers and tax experts who, however, 
admit that the utilities are deserving of 
special consideration. They believe that 
the same end could be gained by limiting 
the list of tax-exempt securities, or elim- 
inating it altogether, so that all securities 
would be on the same basis. 


This might put the investment market 
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on a more scientific basis from the view- 
point of the professional financier, but 
there is no chance of government bonds 
being taken out of the tax free list. 
Neither The 


bonds sold during the war were bought 


should there be. Liberty 
on the promise that they were to be ex- 
empt from certain taxes, and this prom- 
ise must be kept sacred. 

We all know that our federal taxes are 
too high now. The next move is not to 
increase, but to reduce them. A good 
way to begin would be to exempt the in- 
come from public utility securities from 
federal 


the utilities and relieve the strain on the 


the income tax. It would help 


taxpayers at the same time. 





Utility Prices and Rate of Return 


Changes in the Level of Prices and Factors Which Influence Them — 
Public Utility Prices—The Cost of Money and Some of the Factors to Be 
Considered — Paper Distributed by the First National Bank of St. Louis 


One of the most interesting facts in 


economic history is that prices pass 
through periods extending over several 
years in which the level is upwards or 
downwards. While ordinary observa- 
tions disclose great irregularity in the 
price of a particular commodity over 
short periods of time, yet careful investi- 
gation shows that prices in general are 
subject to this upward and downward 
trend. 

There is no agreement as to any one 
cause producing these cycles of prices. 
The significant fact is that ever since 
there has been money, certain forces op- 
erate to produce this change in the price 
levels. We are now in the midst of one 
of these remarkable cycles. 


Rising Price Level. 
Beginning with 1897, the price level has 
been upwards, and the forces producing 
this effect, have been accelerated by the 
World War. Commodity prices in 1860, 
taken as 100, had increased to 130 by 
1915, and by the close of the war, they 
had reached 230. This was the case in 
the United States, and a similar result 

is shown in all other nations. 


These price changes are disclosed by 
the various index numbers, which are 
the only scientific method of measuring 
changes in prices. These index numbers 
show what is happening to prices in gen- 
eral. 


Particular prices may increase or de- 
crease over short periods of time. Some 
prices may not advance as rapidly as oth- 
er prices, for the forces determining a 
single price, may in some respects be 





peculiar to it. For example, when mo- 
nopoly exists—that is, when there is con- 
trol over the supply—a larger degree of 
control over the price is possible. Like- 
wise, when there is governmental control, 
the change in price is likely not to follow 
so closely the general upward tendency. 
This is especially true if the government 
regulation is of an essential and one for 
which the public is accustomed to paying 
a certain price. 

Custom is an enormously strong force 
in controlling prices and governmental 
regulation only adds another force to re- 
strain any change in price. This com- 
bined condition of customary price and 
governmental regulation is found in the 
case of public utilities. The people be- 
come accustomed to paying a certain price 
for their gas, their light, or their tele- 
phone, and are not ready to admit in a 
period of rising prices, that the rate— 
which is but one kind of a price—shouid 
advance along with other prices. 

But cost elements which go to make up 
all prices, change quite as much in the 
case of a public utility as in the case of 
a cotton mill. The manufacturers of pub- 
lic service must increase wages like any 
other manufacturer. Parts of their ma- 
chine or plant must be continually re- 
placed and the new parts must be pur- 
chased on the higher price level. The 
public expects additional facilities and ex- 
tensions to be ready whenever they wish 
them and this, too, must be bought at 
the increased price level. 

In short, a public utility is no more free 
than any other producer of a commodity 
or service, to resist the force of increased 


prices. Indeed, such companies are not 
as free as is a private manufacturer. Gov- 
ernment regulation is established to see 
that the public gets good service at a fair 
price. 


Private Producer and Public Utility. 

The private producer can reduce his 
labor force or even temporarily close his 
factory as measures of economy, but not 
so. with the public utility. All the time 
the public must be served, and their good 
will secured, and at a price fixed not by 
the producer, but by the state. The pub- 
lic utility company can never take ad- 
vantage of the market as the private pro- 
ducer does, and build up large profits 
and surpluses for the inevitable periods 
of no profits. 

The assumption of government regula- 
tion is that the owner of public utilities 
will secure a fair return at all times, but 
in actual practice it is difficult to secure 
this for him, due largely to the opposi- 
tion from the public to any increase in 
the price of a thing which they have been 
accustomed to buy at a certain price, and 
in part to the general suspicion of 
people to public utility corporations. 


the 


Whatever may have been the injustices 
of the conduct of such companies in the 
past, such injustices: cannot now be cor- 
rected. It is water which has run under 
the bridge. The important fact is that 
private capital is invested in public util- 
ity properties, just as in private corpora- 
tions. This capital is subject to busines: 
risks as in a private enterprise. It i 
taxed. Its return is controlled by the« 
state by largely inflexible rates. In short 
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the same considerations which determine 
the flow or investment of capital in any 
business, govern the investment of cap- 
ital in this field. 

Capital is not sentiment. It is not an 
emotional thing, governed by the motives 
of the hearth and home. It is selfish. 
It has neither pity nor pain. It goes 
where it can secure the best returns for 
itself. It forsakes its oldest friends at 
the least suggestion of sacrifice. 

What is the situation then of many of 
our public utilities under prevailing con- 
ditions of an increasing price level, a reg- 
ulated rate of return, or price, an unsym- 
pathetic public, a selfish capital, seeking 
as always, the best possible investment 
with an increasing number of bidders 
for the use of capital and a decreasing 
amount of capital for sale? 

In the first place, there is a tendency 
towards a determination of the physical 
plant and force. Private industry produc- 
ing its product for a sellers’ market— 
that is, at high prices—is able both to 
pay more for materials and to pay higher 
wages to employes. 

In the second place, extensions cannot 
be made with accustomed and desirable 
regularity due to the high prices and 
dearth of material and labor, the reduced 
earnings, and the lack of new capital. 
Public utility corporations operate very 
largely under the law of increasing re- 
turns—that is, the net return on increased 
units of service is greater than the pro- 
portional outlay required to furnish this 
increased service. 


In the third place, the most significant 
of all the effects, is the refusal of new 
capital to flow into this field. A period 
of rising prices brings many opportuni- 
ties to capital to receive a higher rate of 
interest, for it must never be forgotten 
that the rate of a return is a price—the 
price of capital—and like all other prices, 
should and must advance if capital is to 
be forthcoming. There is a cost of money 
just as there is a cost of wheat or pig 
iron. 


In endeavoring to establish the cost of 
money to industry, a number of factors 
must be taken into consideration. The 
cost of capital at any one time is deter- 
mined in a large measure, by the avail- 
able supply of capital. If one were to 
endeavor to determine the relative sup- 
ply of capital over a long period of years, 
the best index for measuring this would 
in all probability be found by investigat- 
ing the yield on a large number of high 
grade securities. 

Ordinarily it would be fairly safe to as- 
sume that when the average yield on a 
large number of such securities is high, 
the available supply of capital must neces- 
sarily have been considerably limited or 
at least inadequate to the demand exist- 
ing at that time. The yield afforded by 
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securities of this type is probably the 
only criterion by which the demand for 
and supply of capital can be determined. 
Since the price of any one bond, or a 
commodity for that matter, is likely to be 
influenced by special causes peculiar to 
itself, deductions of this nature can be 
made only by averaging a number of 
representative bonds, indicative of vari- 
ous types of industry. 

bonds, 


In the case of computations 





Senator Harding on Utilities. 


Senator Warren G. Harding, 
Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, expressed some decided 
views on the public utility situa- 
tion in an address before the 
American Electric Railway As- 
sociation at Cleveland a few 
months ago. In discussing the 
unfair financial burdens imposed 
upon public utilities by the war 
and its consequences, he said: 

“The capital which seeks to 
render a necessary public service 
merits a square deal and must 
have it. Old time values are out 
of harmony in the new era of 
money’s changed measurements. 
Stable financing, righteous earn- 
ings and just returns must be 
based upon a proper charge for 
the service rendered, 

I believe in strictest regulation 
without conflicting authority, be- 
cause all public utilities must 
yield to the voice of public in- 
terests. But the same power 
that protects the public must pro- 
tect the public service, whether 
that servant is capital or the 
workman who operates the util- 
ity. 

Destroyed credits must be re- 
stored and flexible circles of 
charges must be provided, so that 
the public may pay justly for 
that which it demands. The ex- 
ploitation of 10 or 20 years ago 
justifies no failure in good faith 
today. The public, which is 
served, has an obligation no less 
than that of those who serve it.” 











representing the average yield, are ren- 
dered difficult by the fact that every bond 
has a date of maturity when it will be 
redeemed at par value. Therefore, when 
a bond is selling at a discount, its price 
tends to gradually rise to par, regardless 
of the demand for and supply of capital. 
Thus, the average price of bonds is not 
nearly as significant as is the average 
yield to maturity. 

The average bond yield is, in its gen- 
eral: movements, opposite to the bond 
price—that is, the higher the price of 


the bond, the lower the yield. It is quite 
obvious that the average investment yield 
obtainable from bonds or loans, depends 
primarily upon the supply of capital as 
compared with the demand for it. 

If one were to examine the conditions 
affecting bond yields and money 
over a 


rates 
considerable period of time, it 
would be necessary to take into consider- 
ation the more important factors affect- 
ing capital during the period. In ordi- 
nary usage the terms, money and capital, 
are confusing and are used rather indis- 
criminately. On this point, even bankers 
and men of long experience in financial 
affairs are often hazy. 

Strictly speaking, capital should be con- 
sidered primarily as that part of wealth 


used in the production of additional 
wealth. Capital, unlike wealth, is dy- 
namic, not static. It is the product of in- 


dustry that has been saved or accumu- 
lated, which has been set aside or stored 
up in such a way as to be of aid in fur- 
ther production. Ordinarily we might 
consider that capital is that portion of 
the annual increment which is 
increase or further production. 

The supply of capital available at any 
time depends upon a number of consid- 
erations : 

First: 


used to 


The amount of labor produc- 
tively employed. Capital can only be ac- 
cumulated when there is a surplus of pro- 
duction. The efficiency of labor is, of 
course, a large factor in this regard. 

Second: The use to which the sur- 
plus products of the nation are being put 
is a vital factor in regard to the avail- 
able supply of capital. If this surplus is 
being used for current consumption—for 
food, clothing, luxuries, pleasures, etc.— 
the surplus products of industry fail to 
increase the supply of available capital. 
If the surplus is being invested in tools, 
equipment, and improvements which will 
bring an ultimate return in the form of 
increased production, the surplus natur- 
ally increases the supply of capital. 

Normally, the total capital fund of the 
nation circulates rather rapidly. While 
the total remains, or rather is, gradually 
increasing, its component parts are contin- 
ually changing. 

Capital equipment can be maintained 
only by a constant replacement of worn 
out parts, and by additions and improve- 
ments to meet the increased demand be- 
ing placed upon it by the growth and de- 
velopment of the nation. No capital in- 
vestment can ever hope to be permanent. 
Even the Roman viaducts, which are per- 
haps the most permanent investment of 
capital afforded by history, eventually 
fell into disrepair. This represents an 
extreme type of capital investment. 

Most forms of capital investments are 
very short-lived and must be replaced in 
their entirety in a comparatively short 
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The result is that a large 
annual 


space of time. 
percentage of the increment of 
business must be put back into the busi- 
ness immediately in order to maintain 
the efficiency of the machine as a whole. 

Experience shows that rising commod- 
ity prices are accompanied by a rise in 
bond yields. Superticially, the cause for 
this would seem to lie in the fact that 
with rising prices the investor, finding his 
real would demand a 
larger return for the use of his capital 
and hence bond yields would tend to rise. 


income reduced, 


Another factor entering into the situa- 
fact that with a 
commodity prices, the demand for cap- 


tion lies in the rise in 
ital must necessarily increase, as the high- 
et prices require a larger volume of cap- 
ital in the conduct of business. Likewise, 
falling commodity 
prices, the situation is reversed, so that 
commodity 
As prices decrease, the 


during a period of 


bond yields tend to follow 
prices downward. 
volume of capital required in industry is 
lessened and the demand for capital thus 
falls off, lowering its price. 

A chart showing the yield on a mumber 
of corporation bonds is found in a study 
of prices made by ex-Senator Theodore 
E. Burton and G. C. Seldon, They have 
shown that the average yield on a large 
number of corporation bonds in the Uni- 
ted States has varied either upward or 
downward with the level of commodity 
prices in this country. 

In 1860, the average yield was found 
between 6%, per cent = and 
During the Civil War, the 
yield declined somewhat, but towards its 


to be 
7% per cent. 


close it had again risen, and averaged 
between 6 per cent and 7 per cent. After 
the close of the Civil War, the yield on 
bond prices gradually rose until about 
1873 when the average was found to be 
between 754 and 81% per cent. 

In this same period, commodity prices 
as prepared for the Aldrich report, rose 
from 100 in 1860 to 132 in 1866. Green- 
back prices in this period rose from 100 
to about 230. Beginning with 1865, they 
gradually declined. Gold prices and 
greenback prices both reached the same 
level after specie payments were resumed 
in 1879, 

Following this date, commodity prices 
increased somewhat up to 1883 and from 
that time on, they steadily declined until 
the low point was reached in 1897, the 
index number at that date being about 
74. From 1897, commodity prices rose 
steadily until 1915, by which date they 
had reached about 130. During the World 
War they rose very rapidly and by the 
close of the war, had risen above 230. 

The yield on bond prices followed the 
curve of commodity prices rather closely. 
From an average yield of between 7% 
per cent and 8% per cent in 1873, they 
dropped to an average yield of from 4% 
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per cent to 4% per cent in 1890, rising 
somewhat between 1890 and 1895, but 
after 1895 they declined to their lowest 
point for the period in the year of 1900, 
showing at that time an average yield of 
about 3% per 1900 they 
gradually rose and by the beginning of 
the World War, the average yield on cor- 


cent. Since 


poration bonds was between 4% per cent 
and 5 per cent. By the close of the war, 
the vield had risen to between 5% per 
Since the close of 
the war the average yield has risen even 
rapidly and at 
cent. 


cent and 5% per cent. 


more present averages 


about 7.05. per 
Cost of Money at the Present Time to 
Public Utility Corporations. 

In endeavoring to determine the cost 
of money at the present time to public 
utility corporations, there are several im- 
portant factors that must be taken into 
consideration. The cost of money inci- 
dent to the acquisition of the first money 
needed by a new corporation, would he 
different from the cost to obtain money 
for enlargements or improvements in a 
going concern. 

This is due to the fact that only a part 
of the total capital needs of a corpora- 
tion can be secured by a first lien on the 
property. In other words, all of the se- 
curities issued by a corporation cannot 
be equally secured as regards assets. Usu- 
ally not above 60 per cent of the total 
bonded indebtedness of any corporation 
can be secured by assets termed the high- 
est class. The remaining 40 per cent of 
the company’s capital needs must thus be 
raised through the sale of junior issues. 

No corporation can hope to raise its 
entire capital needs by a single issue se- 
cured by a first mortgage on its entire 
property value. Since a large part of cap- 
ital needs must be raised through junior 
issues, they can be sold only if the yield 
is considerably higher than that offered 
by a senior issue. 

In the case of a going concern seeking 
additional capital, it is practically impos- 
sible to offer the new securities in any 
volume on a parity with the senior issues 
of the company, even though the com- 
pany is thoroughly sound and conserva- 
tively managed. Even aside from the na- 
ture of the security, new issues are al- 
ways at a disadvantage in relation to the 
more seasoned issues which have been 
fairly digested by the investing public. 
The result is that new securities offered 
for the purpose of additions and better- 
ments, must usually not only compete 
with the yield afforded by the senior is- 
sues of the company, but, in order to at- 
tract new capital, must offer even a high- 
er vield. 

The credit of public utility corporations 
on the whole, is at present more or less 
in disrepute so far as the general inves- 
tor is concerned. This is not a mattter of 
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theory or opinion, but one of fact. A 
glance at the price at which the highest 
grade public utility 
United States are selling, at the present 


securities in the 


time, proves this beyond doubt. 

The highest grade American public util- 
ity securities can be purchased in the open 
market on a basis that will yield the in- 
vestor anywhere from 1 to 2 per cent 
than the 


would yield were it invested in any other 


per annum more Same sum 


similar grade of corporation securities. 
According to the bond yield computed 
on five average United States public util 
ity bonds by “ 


Service,” 


Brookmire’s Economic 


this type of security on May 
1 could have been bought on a basis to 
yield more than 2 per cent in excess of 
the yield afforded by a similar invest- 
ment in other 


railroad bonds of 


facturing companies. 


manu- 
According to Brookmire’s figures, the 
average yield on five public utility bonds 
considered as representative issues, was 
&.60 per cent on this date. On the same 
date, the yield on five bonds, representa 
tive railroad bonds, was 6.14 per cent 
The following table, taken from Brook- 
mire’ Financial Bulletin on May 3, shows 
the following changes in bond yields since 


before the war: 


Be- 

Jan., July, fore 

Bond Yields. Now 1916 1915 War 
U. S. average, five pub- 

Ss ere 8.60 5.18 5.31 5.09 


U. S. average, five 
ere 6.14 4.51 4.71 4.42 
U. S. average, five 


. GAL 489 4.99 4.93 


manufacturing 


Feeling that deductions as to the aver 
age yield afforded by public utility in 
vestments as indicated on the 
only five companies 


basis of 
was not likely to 
give a fair average, a compilation was 
made covering 17 highest grade Ameri 
can public utility Only issues 
rated by Moody in his “Analysis of Pub 
lic Utilities” as A, AA or AAA were 
used A compilation was made showing 
the yield to the investor, should any of 


issues. 


. these securities have been bought at their 


market price during the period from 
April, 1919 to May 1, 1920. On the basis 
of this compilation, the following results 
were obtained: 

The average yield on the 17 highes‘ 
grade public utility securities, betwee 
April, 1919, and December, 1919, wa: 
found to be 6.11 per cent. The averag: 
vield from January, 1920, to May 1, 192") 
was found to be 6.75 per cent. 

A similar compilation was made for 
three of the highest grade bond issues o! 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail 
road and two highest grade issues o 
the Union Pacific. The average yield o' 
these highest grade railroad bonds fro 
April, 1919, through December, 1919, wa 


found to be 5.52 per cent. The averac: 


(Continued on page 35.) 















Primarily, the duty of a local commer- 
the revenue 
for his company within the territory as- 
signed to him He has 
but one thing to sell—“telephone service.” 
He should fully realize that revenue can 
only be increased through a more liberal 
or extensive 


cial manager is to increase 


for supervision. 


use of trunk lines and tele- 
It through these 
mediums that the company is classified as 
a “going concern.” 

It is evident then that if the local man- 


phone _ stations. is 

















The Ideal Manager: His Duties 


Some Characteristics and Qualifications of the Ideal Local Manager and 
What May Be Expected of Him- 
Promoting Harmonious 


~Human 
Relations with 


By Mark Mellor 


within the current month for 
billed. 

Telephone directory advertising 
the 
attention of the local manager to the end 
that sufficient advertising space is sold te 


rectories, and should receive 


offset the charges involved in publishing 
the directory. 

The local manager must study and care- 
fully analyze the prospective development 
that can be reasonably expected through- 




















which he is 


helps 
in meeting the cost of publishing local di- 


proper 


Touch an Important Factor in 
Employes and with 


the Public 








knowing with whom, 


when and where to 
mix. He should be acquainted and on 
speaking terms with the influential and 


prominent people in his territory, winning 
their confidence and respect to the extent 
that when a grievance, either real or imag- 
inary, arises against the company the 
local manager, shall be the one to whom 
the public shall report their at 
once; in that way preventing complaints, 
verbal or written, being lodged with those 
above the local manager or to the public 


, he, 


grievance 


ager does not make any increase in lines out his territory, both as to the character service commission of his state. 

or stations, the It is the local 
company’s rev e- — Fel = — = manager's duty to 
nues remain at a as k jee ee Ca) es CS ee [ets it i it see that the com- 
standstill, which is il () | (alli la ia ) \ | lil li yo rue pany'’s property is 
equivalent to a L A Wi #2 kept in good or- 
loss, unless a gen- us oe i P Ez der and proper 
eral increase in repair, bringing to 
rates is granted eG a = the attention of 
ty” come y T 77 rT TS mone St 
hy the regulatory N any apparent 
bodies of the sev- ees at oversight or neg- 
eral states to meet lect, it being his 
the abnormal con- duty to safeguard 
ditions of the all the company’s 
time. interest at all 

A local mana- times. 

ger should’ im- The local man- 
press upon his UU UENCE PULP eer ager should insist 
force that the that courteous 
trunk line is the Analysis Shows That Many and Varied Qualities Are Combined to Form the Ideal treatment be ex- 
most important Manager—the One that Makes a Success. tended by his sub- 
piece of equipment the company furnishes of the development and the locality in ordinates, not only to the patrons and 
from a revenue producing standpoint, which it may be expected to occur. Pos- subscribers, but to all departments and 
and that the charges have been made _ sessed of this knowledge, he should pre- employes with whom they may come in 
moderate intentionally. It matters not pare proper estimates from which the sev- contact. He must require through per- 
how many extension stations a subscriber eral departments of his company can ob- sonal supervision, that each subordinate 


may have, the use of the service is neces- 
sarily restricted to the trunk lines avail- 
able for his use. 

Besides producing a substantial increase 
in lines and stations, a local manager must 
take decisive steps to collect from sub- 
scribers amounts due for service rendered, 
without friction. He should hold down 
the outstanding balances to a minimum, 
which will prevent ultimate losses in writ- 
ten off accounts. 

‘Vhenever a local manager finds that a 
larce user is a chronic delinquent in the 
payment of his telephone account, it is his 
duty to call upon the subscriber in per- 
son, if need be, and cultivate the sub- 
Scriber’s acquaintance through personal 
contact, making full explanation of the 


Coinpany’s collection methods and solicit- 
ing the co-operation of the subscriber to- 
ward making payment of the account 





tain necessary data concerning the maxi- 
mum or minimum equipment that will be 
required to be in place, ready to handle 
the demands that may be made by the pub- 
lic at any designated period of time. 

He must not be afraid to advance ideas 
for consideration by his superiors, being 
prepared, of course, to defend his sugges- 
tions, and ready to advance proper rea- 
sons in support of them. He should not 
be discouraged if he should fail to get his 
suggestions adopted, nor should he feel 
that future ideas will not be desired. In 
order to broaden his views and become 
more thoroughly versed in his duties, he 
should visit the other local commercial of- 
fices and profit by the experience of 
others, in both what he sees and learns. 

The local manager must be more or less 
aggressive, but never obnoxious. He 
must have initiative and be a good mixer, 
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does at least his share of the work in a 
competent and businesslike manner. 

He must keep posted as to what each 
subordinate is accomplishing, and not only 
satisfy himself that the personnel of his 
staff is efficient, but must be able to dis- 
cern and weed out the dead wood, replac- 
ing such vacancy only with such type of 
employe that may be further developed 
into future executives, for upon the 
strength of his organization lies his own 
chance for a successful administration, 
which will place him in line 
motion. 


for pro- 

The local manager must be regular in 
his habits, thereby setting an example to 
his subordinates. While it is not ex- 
pected that he shall always be the first 
man in the office and the last man to 
leave, he should, at least, be the first man 
there three times a week, and the last man 
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to leave three times a week in order that 
he may ascertain for himself that the work 
from the opening hour to the closing, is 
carried on in a proper manner, being ready 
to answer the call or needs of his office, 
24 hours a day if necessary. 

The local manager should follow the 
routine as laid down in the various in- 
structions issued from time to time, and 
see that the instruction contained therein 
If in his judgment, the in- 
structions do not seem to fit the case .n 
hand, and he is of the opinion that he can 
improve upon the method to be followed, 
it is his duty to make a suitable recom- 
mendation covering the situation, giving 
full and concise reasons therefor. <A rec- 
ommendation without reason or fact is 
valueless. By having a complete knowl- 
edge of the routine work, the local man- 
ager will be able to detect the irregular 
movements of his subordinates and the 
work they handle. 

The live local manager will co-operate 
with the several departments with which 
he in contact, knowing , “who’s 
who” in each department, and will point 
out matters of interest to his fellow em- 
ployes in those departments. The local 
manager should become acquainted and be 
able to discuss intelligently the general 
condition of the telephone plant in his 
district, knowing when the central office 
switchboards are in danger of congestion, 
and the approximate date when relief has 
been scheduled; likewise with reference 
to the outside plant and cable. 

The local manager should not only be 
on friendly terms with the press and the 
public, but also with the employes of his 
own and allied companies as well. 


is adhered to. 


comes 


It is the local manager's duty. to see 
that the general appearance of his office 
is up to standard, and that all desks are 
free from surplus papers at all times. 


a 
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All files 


and cabinets should be properly labeled 


especially after business hours. 


and records properly bundled and _ pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and those destroyed as per sched- 
ule. Letters and papers should be filed 
promptly and in an orderly manner. 

The local manager should see that all 
communications are answered promptly, 
courteously and intelligently, either 
correspondence or telephone, making suit- 
able notation as to action taken on the 
original letter, or a carbon copy of his 
answer attached thereto. All appoint- 
ments or promises should be kept to the 


by 


exact letter or time specified, in as far as 
it is possible so to do, or ample apology 
made in the event of failure to meet the 
schedule promised. 

All receipted bills and letters should 
leave the local manager's office properly 
enclosed and directed in,a suitable man- 
ner. He should not leave this detail en- 
tirely to a messenger boy, but take suf- 
ficient interest in this branch of work to 
know that it is properly executed. A 
carelessly folded letter is a poor adver- 
tisement for any office. 

The local manager must anticipate 
trouble and be able to forestall complaints. 
This he can do by keeping in touch with 
his force and the public, and when he 
learns that a subscriber is dissatisfied for 
any reason, develop the facts and if need 
be, call upon the subscriber in person and 
make suitable explanation and adjust- 
ment in order to satisfy the subscriber as 
to the justice of the company’s policy in 
the matter. 

The local manager must be able to 
write a complete, comprehensive and un- 
derstandable report and never dodge the 
issue or present a report which is half 
baked, always placing himself in the .posi- 
tion of the person to whom the report 
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finally remembering that 
while he, the local manager, may be en- 
tirely familiar with all the essential facts 
relating to the transaction, it is vitally 


lodges, ever 


necessary for those who may read his re- 
port to have a clear understanding of the 
case in order that proper decision may be 
rendered. When sketch, map, or diagram 
can accompany the report, it materially 
helps the reader to obtain a mental pic- 
ture of what the local manager is describ- 
ing in a picture of words. 

The local should attend all 
public functions in his territory and ob- 
tain all the friendly or favorable free ad- 
vertising for his company that is possible 
without carrying it to the extreme, and 
with it possible adverse criticism. He 
must be able to entertain the patrons of 
the company in a proper and judicious 
manner, being allied whenever possible 
with the prominent civic and mercantile 
associations of his district. 


manager 


I. C. C. Summary of Operations of 
Class A Companies. 

On this page is presented the compara 
tive summary of operations of 70 Class 
A telephone companies for the month o1 
March and the three months ended with 
March 31, 1920, just issued by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. 

As will be observed, the operating ex 
penses for March, 1920, show an increas« 
of 29.6 per cent over the preceding yea 
as compared with an increase of but 25.' 
per cent in operating revenues. The in 
crease of 41.6 per cent in traffic expense 
is undoubtedly due to the wage increases 
which the companies have found it nec 
essary to grant to their employes. The 
ratio of expense to earnings for the month 
of March was 75 per cent as compared 
with 72.76 per cent in the same month of 
the preceding year. 





months ended with March 



































For the month of March— For the three 
Increase or de- increase or de- 
crease.* crease.* 
Ratio Ratio 
per per 
1920. 1919. Amount. cent. 1920 1919. Amount. cent. 
Number of company stations in service at 
er en ener 8,812,092 8,166,516 645,576 Dn Diveevennne mebhasneekd eohmaneebed 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues ............... $24,200,649 $19,589,145 $4,611,504 23.5 $ 71,391,103 $ 58,016,256 $13,374,847 23.1 
Public pay station revenues ..............065 2,043,738 1,654,256 389,482 23.5 5,739,570 4,760,715 978,825 20.6 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 366,972 325,548 41,424 12.7 1,103,665 976,645 127,020 13.0 
EEE SRE Ra eee 11,448,482 8,893,390 2,555,092 28.7 32,515,065 24,801,304 7,713,761 31.1 
Miscellaneous toll line revenue .............. 1,153,419 799,361 354,058 44.3 3,357,016 2,425,738 931,278 38.4 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ............. 515,905 360,749 155,156 43.0 1,474,254 1,108,338 366,016 33.0 
ROUOOO POVOMUR MRE, occ ccc ccs csccccccses 1,416,569 1,142,757 273,812 24.0 4,177,441 3,399,471 777,970 22.9 
DACONSSE TOVOMUCS—DEr. 2... 2. ccc ccc cccccccees 1,414,621 1,141,133 273,488 24.0 4,171,872 3,394,298 777,574 22.9 
Telephone operating revenues .......... $39,731,113 $31,624,073 $8,107,040 25.6 $115,586,342 $ 92,094,199 $23,492,143 25.5 
iMxXpenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ........ 3 6,027,986 $ 5,541,928 $ 486,058 8.8 $ 17,978,962 $ 16,539,450 $ 1,439,452 8.7 
SE Ee MII 0.0 oon 6k 5c clebe ce ciceeces 5,917,432 4,395,881 1,521,581 34.6 16,803,795 12,827,521 3,976,274 $1.0 
Se ee 12,064,165 8,520,298 3,543,867 41.6 33,823,912 25,163,835 8,660,077 34.4 
CE MOS ae aban esata te eeseueee 3,882,342 3,009,413 872,929 29.0 11,138,057 9,028,544 2,199,513 23.4 
General and miscellaneous expenses ........ 1,870,408 1,502,232 368,176 24.5 5,266,613 4,242,302 1,024,311 24.1 
_ Telephone operating expenses .......... $29.762,333 $22,969,752 $6,792,581 29.6 §5,011,.279 $ 67,801,652 $17,209,627 25. 
Net telephone operating revenue ............ $ 9,968,780 $ 8,654,321 $1,314,459 15.2 $ 30,575,063 $ 24,292,547 $ 6,282,516 25 
Other operating revenues ................... x 5.216 3 1,643 ¢ 673 14.5 13,297 $ 23,143 $ *6,846 *29.' 
Other operating expenses ................... 4,348 4,341 7 22 12,499 13,655 *1,156 8 *8.5 
if ncollectible operating revenues ............ 113,557 113,667 *110 | 383,126 354,743 28,383 8.4 
Operating income before deducting taxes.... 9,856,191 8,540,956 1,315,235 15.4 30,195,725 23,947,292 6,248,443 26.1 
Taxes assignable to operations .............. 2,546,221 2,084,219 462,002 22.2 7,595,228 6,150,548 1,444,680 23.5 
Re ee ee $ 7,309,970 $ 6,456,737 $ 853,233 13.2 $ 22,600,507 $ 17,796,714 $ 4,802.763  27.( 








Comparative Summary of Operations of 70 Class A Telephone Companies for March, 1920, and the First Quarter of This Year. 














*Telephony’s’ Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchel! 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1362. Is the speed at which the switch 
wipers, in any system involving mechani- 
cally-operated rotating switches, may be 
driven limited by mechanical considera- 
tions or by electrical or by both? What 
factor limits the speed of the vertical 
stepping in the conventional type of two- 
motion 100-point switch? Why is the 
greatest operating speed of the vertical 
magnet and switch shaft less than the 
greatest possible speed of the double line 
relay A in Fig. 296? 

1363. What is an important item in 
the making of the successful circuit selec- 
tion by means of the conventional type 
of swtich? What is true as to the wiper 
motion when the bank contact which is 
to be seized has been reached? Explain 
the basic distinction between the method 


would result if banks containing a large 
number of contacts over all of which the 
switch wipers must pass were used? 

1365. What is important as to the av- 
erage amount of switch wiper travel in- 
cidental to the average call? What is 
caused by excessive switch wiper travel? 
How is the actual travel required limited 
by mechanical design of wipers? Give 
two or three illustrations. What is the 
factor of satisfactory mechanical design 
of switch wipers when  single-motion 
switches are the type used? 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Combinations 
Switches (Continued). 
1366. Two-motion line-finder opera- 

tion.—In comparing the two-motion line- 

finder switch with the single-motion line- 
finder switch, it will be found that the 


Operating 
Including 


of 100 circuits with a smaller average 
number of steps per call than is required 
by the single-motion 
reaching a smaller 


type of switch 
number of circuits. 
This will be plain from a very brief con- 
sideration of Fig. 310, assuming that the 
line-linder switch bank contains 50 sets 
of bank contacts. 

The minimum number of steps possible 
to be taken is zero, and the maximum 
number, with wipers making simultane- 
ous contacts at opposite ends of the di- 
ameter is 25, an average of 12% steps 
per call. 

The two-motion,, 100-point line-finder 
switch, on the other hand, affords ac- 
cess to a total of 100 circuits, the mini- 
mum number of steps being two—one 
vertical and one rotary—and the maxi- 
mum number of steps being 20—ten ver- 
tical and ten rotary—an average of 11 
steps per call, assuming that all the calls 
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Fig. 


©’ arresting the wipers of the selector 
switch shown in Fig. 296 and those of 
the line finder switch shown ‘in Fig. 310. 
V/hat relay operation must be completed 
subsequent to the contact made by the 
test wiper and the test bank: contact in 
order to arrest the wipers of the line- 
finder switch shown in Fig. 296? 

1364. What would result from too 
rapid stepping of the wipers of the line- 
finder switch shown in Fig. 310? What 


310. 


mechanical operation of each has the 
same characteristics as when used in oth- 
er ways, although the single-motion type 
is somewhat simpler and involves simpler 
circuit provisions than the two-motion 
type. 

To offset this, the two-motion type of 
switch, as has been pointed out in Chap- 
ter XXXII, Mechanical Switching, 
TretePHony’s Home Study Course for 
Telephone Men, affords access to a total 
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identification of Circuit in Switch Bank. 


are uniformly distributed into the entire 
100 sets of bank contacts. 

1367. Additional requirement of the 
two-motion 100-point line-finder—In the 
operation of the two-motion line-finder 
switch it is necessary first to identfy 
the row in which the calling line bank 
contacts are located and then the indi- 
vidual bank contacts in the designated 
row. This process of selecting the call- 
ing line will be clear from reference to 
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Fig. 311. This shows the circuit arrange- 
ments actually installed by one manu- 
facturer of equipment employing the 100- 
point, two-motion type of line-finder. 

In the circuit shown, line-finder switch- 
es are assembled in _ traffic-handling 
groups of 10 switches per group. These 
groups of 10 line-finders had access to 
and served a group of 100 subscribers’ 
line equipments, each one of which was 
duly represented in the banks of the line- 
finder switches by a set of bank con- 
tacts. 

Each line-finder switch was equipped 
with two sets of wipers—one set for the 
talking circuit and another set for the 
test circuits—while these two sets of 
wipers were supplemented by another 
single wiper, the function of which was 
to test for the row in which the bank 
contacts of the calling line appeared. 

Incidentally the switch used by the 
manufacturer of this equipment stepped 
first in the rotary direction and then in 
the vertical—a mechanical detail, the 
value of which rests upon mechanical 
considerations solely, and which have no 
distinctive effect, as far as handling traf- 
fic is concerned. 

1368. Selection of bank contact row. 
—In Fig. 311, the calling subscriber’s line 
circuit is shown extending to the left 
through two arrowheads, and to the right 
where it appears in bank contacts 2 be- 
fore three line-finder switches. The pair 
of line bank contacts are connected to 
the two sides of the subscriber’s line cir- 
cuit and are multipled through all the 
line-finder switch banks in the same 
group. 

When the calling subscriber, in this 
system, removes his telephone receiver 
from its hook, a path is completed for a 
flow of current through the line relay B 
which is traceable as follows: 

Starting at the grounded or positive 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent passes through one of the normally- 
closed break contacts of cut-off relay A, 
one conductor of the line circuit to the 
calling subscriber’s telephone, through 
the telephone and the other conductor of 
the line circuit to another normally- 
closed break contact of cut-off relay A, 
then through the winding of line relay B 
and the common battery. 

It is to be noted that the individual 
line equipment of this system comprises 
conventional line and cut-off relays. As 
a result of the flow of current over the 
path just traced, line relay B is ener- 
gized and by the operation of its arma- 
ture closes two normally-open make con- 
tacts. In Fig. 311, the make contact at 
the left hand end of line relay B is the 
contact which closes a locking circuit 
for the purpose of holding line relay B 
in the operated position until cut-off re- 
lay A has been energized and operated. 

The purpose of this provision will be 
apparent when it is remembered that the 
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average telephone subscriber using the 
conventional type of common battery in- 
strument, is likely to operate the switch 
hook if service is not received immedi- 
ately when making a call. The operation 
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gizing circuit throug relay D as is com- 
pleted by the group relay C shown. It 
would also connect another bank contact 
in the same switch bank H with the posi- 
tive or grounded terminal of the common 
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Fig. 311. Row Identification for Line-Finder Switch Wipers. 


of the switch hook, in the absence of the 
line relay locking feature described would 
intermittently operate line relay B. As 
a result, the sequence of operations neces- 
sary to effect the selection of a calling 
line in the switch-bank contacts by the 
line-finder switch would be interrupted 
and the selection would be made impos- 
sible. 

Line relay B then is locked in the op- 
erated position as soon as the call is re- 
ceived, and retains its armature in the 
operated position until released by cut- 
off relay A. The path over which the 
flow of current required to hold line 
relay A in the operated position passes, 
is obvious, and includes one of the nor- 
mally-closed break contacts of cut-off 
relay A. 


1369. The start of the _ selection— 


Line relay B, by the operation of one of. 


its normally-open make contacts connects 
the non-grounded or negative terminal of 
the common battery to the winding of 
group relay C which is common to ten 
similar line relays and, therefore, to ten 
subscribers’ line circuits. Group relay C 
is energized by a flow of current from the 
positive or grounded terminal of the 
common battery through a winding of 
group relay C, the normally-open make 
contact of relay B (now closed) and the 
common battery. 

As a result, group relay C, by the op- 
eration of its armature, completes an ob- 
vious path for the flow of energizing cur- 
rent through the winding of relay D and 
connects one of the contacts in the 
switch bank H with the positive or 
grounded terminal of the common bat- 
tery. While the drawing does not show 
another group relay C, it should be said 
that the operation of group relay C, 
when associated with another group of 
ten lines, would complete the same ener- 


battery for a purpose to be explained 
later. 

Each bank contact in H corresponds to 
one group of ten subscribers’ lines and 
also to ten rows in the line-finder switch 
banks. Wipers K and L are mounted on 
the same wiper shaft and belong to the 
same single-motion switch. Banks H and 
J are parts of the same switch bank, and 
are presented to the two wipers, K and 
L, as their switch shaft is revolved. 

This arrangement insures that if wiper 
K is arrested on any bank contact, wiper 
L will be resting upon the corresponding 
contact in another row. By this means, 
the row of bank contacts in which the 
calling line appears is identified through 
wiper ZL and its seized bank contact 
which, in turn, is determined whenever 
wiper K has reached its associated con- 
tact in the other row. 

(To be continued.) 


Forestville (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Secures Higher Rates. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
in an order entered August 10, authorized 
the Forestville Telephone Co., of Forest- 
ville, to increase its rates for rural res- 
idence service from its old rate of $1.25 
per month to $5.25 gross per quarter and 
$4.50 net per quarter. The usual 25-cen: 
monthly discount is allowed for promp‘ 
payment of bills. 

The physical property of the ¢ompan 
consists mainly of an exchange build- 
ing, a 100-line magneto switchboard, anc 
18 local and 23 rural lines serving ap 
proximately 300 subscribers. The boo’ 
value of the property and plant on De 
cember 31, 1919 was reported as $14- 
982.56. On this value an allowance 0° 
$2,240 was made to cover depreciatic” 
and return on the investment. 
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Rousing Texas District Meetings 


Texas Independent Telephone Associaticn Holds Successful District Meet- 


ings at Tyler and Sherman— Resolution Adopted at Sherman Protesting 
Lack of Representation on Committee to Draft 


Two of the best meetings held this 
year by the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association were the district meetings 
at Tyler and Sherman, on August 24 
and 26, respectively. The programs were 
exceptionally strong and the attendance 
good, although it is believed the heavy 
rain in East Texas kept many at home 
who had planned to attend the meeting 
at Tyler. There were some 45 or 50 
in attendance at each meeting. 

Upon calling the Tyler meeting to or- 
der in the Court House, Oscar Burton, 
secretary of the Texas association, pre- 
sented the first speaker of the morning 
session, A. L. Burge, vice-president and 
general manager of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, who addressed 
the meeting on “The Necessity for Or- 
ganization.” 

Following Mr. Burge, R. B. Still, of 
Tyler, president of the Texas association, 
spoke on “The Organization and Purpose 
of the Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociations,” and impressed those present 
with the necessity of co-operating with 
the association, particularly in the work 
it must do in the next few months. 

An interesting talk by E. Gentry, sec- 
retary of the Tyler Chamber of Com- 
merce, was followed by an address by 
H. M. Cox, of Waco, vice-president and 
general superintendent of the Texas 
Telephone Co., upon the subject, “The 
High Cost of Living and Its Effect on 
the Telephone Business.” 

Another very jnteresting and instruc- 
tive address was that presented by H. 
T. Haley, general superintendent of the 
Grayson Telephone Co. on “Construction 
and Maintenance of Plant.” 

The Mineola telephone case, which has 
caused quite a lot of comment among the 
telephone fraternity in Texas recently. 
was then discussed by R. B. Still and 
cthers. 

At one o’clock a luncheon was served 
at Hotel Tyler, the Gulf States Telephone 
Co. acting as host of the occasion. 

Judge S. A. Lindsey, president of the 
Gulf States Telephone Co. delivered one 
of the best addresses of the meeting, his 
subject being “Our Duty to the Public.” 
Judge Lindsey declared that in towns 
and cities where the commissions or pub- 
lic were unwilling to grant adequate rates 
where the telephone companies were just- 
ly entitled to them, they should be given 
the class of service they were willing to 
pay for. In other words, if the rates 
which the city commission or the public 
allowed the telephone company in such 
Places were so low that good telephone 








service could not be given, then all the 
telephone company could do was to furn- 
ish the best service they could for the 
money paid by the subscribers. 

“Why the Public Should Favor Ade- 
quate Telephone Rates” was discussed by 
L. S. Gardner, auditor of the Texas 
Telephone Co. 

After a general discussion, with W. 
W. Davis, auditor of the Gulf States 

















President R. B. Still Spoke on the Pur- 
poses and Plans of the Texas Association. 


Telephone Co., in charge, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

The meeting at Sherman was called to 
order at the K. of P. hall by J. C. 
Paxton, assistant general manager of the 
Associated Independent Telephone Com- 
panies, and the address of welcome was 
made by H. W. Head, president of the 
Associated companies, and prominent 
banker and lawyer of Texas. 

Following Mr. Head’s address, E. C. 
Blomeyer, former president of the Texas 
Telephone Co. and of the Texas associa- 
tion and now with the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. of Chicago, made a brief talk on 
the work of the Texas Association. Mr. 
Blomeyer asserted that on an annual 
budget of $1,200 the Texas association 
‘has been doing a work equaled only by 
two or three states with an annual bud- 
get of $6,000 or $8,000, and surpassed by 
none. With the coming of a utilities 
commission in Texas almost a certainty 
in the next few months, the speaker em- 
phasized the need for a strong associa- 
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Public Utilities Bill 


tion to cope with the problems of the In- 
dependent companies and recommended 


that the association secure a full time 
secretary. 
Following Mr. Blomeyer’s address, 


E. R. Evans, traffic superintendent of the 
Texas Telephone Co., spoke on “Traffic 
problems,” and presented many helpful 
suggestions. 

“Teamwork as a Vital Factor in Mod- 
ern Business,” was the subject of a most 
interesting and helpful address by C. L 
Pool, general manager of the Sherman 
Overall Mfg. Co., and president of the 
Texas chapter of the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers. 

Mr. Pool, who is known as one of the 
best business managers in the Southwest, 
and for several years has made an ex- 
tensive study of scientific management, 
declared that teamwork is as essential to 
business, as to a baseball team, and that 
from the chief executive, down to the 
lowest employe, it 
developed. 
business 


must be thoroughly 
It is his conviction that every 
can multiply its results many 
times by securing a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and teamwork throughout the plant. 

The foreman, in his opinion is the vital 
link between the manager and the work- 
ers, and a foreman who does not enter 
thoroughly into his work with the right 
spirit, can wreck the efforts of the best 
management. The foremen of the coun- 
try, he declared, are responsible to a 
large extent for the hostile attitude of 
labor toward capital and one of the first 
steps in securing industrial peace is by 
proper training of the foremen and de- 
partment heads. 

After Mr. Pool’s talk, the meeting ad- 
journed for luncheon at the Y. M. C. A. 
where the telephone men present were 
the guests of the Associated Telephone 
Companies. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, Dr. 
T. S. Clyce, president of Austin College, 
delivered a splendid inspirational address. 
Taking as his line of thought the idea 
that a man gets no more out of life or 
business than he puts into it, Dr. Clyce 
showed that all the great things in the 
world have come about through some 
man’s putting his life blood into them. 

If a business is worth working in at 
all, said Dr. Clyce, it is worth putting 
one’s whole soul into it, that every man 
should have as definite a call to his work 
whatever it be, as a minister of the gos- 
pel is supposed to have in his field, and 
that only in proportion as a man enters 
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whole-heartedly into his work, forgetting 
the money and the hours and everything 
but the opportunity to render service, can 
he meet with true success. 

The afternoon session was in charge 
of C. A. Shock, general manager of the 
Associated Home Telephone Co., of Sher- 
man. E. H. Egan, manager of the Peo- 
ples Home Telephone Co., Denton, 
was the first speaker, his subject be- 
ing “Collections.” As winner in the 1919 
commercial efficiency contest conducted 
by the Associated companies, Mr. Egan 
was ably qualified to speak on the subject. 
His remarks were timely and vaiuable and 
in closing, he said it could all be sum- 
med up in six words, “Go after them and 
get them.” 

Telephone salesmen travel around and 
have a splendid opportunity to know the 
real telephone man, his ‘good points and 
his weak ones as well. H. A. White 
from the Kansas City office of the Kel- 
logge Switchboard & Supply Co., and 
Price Winemiller, Texas salesman for 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
related some incidents in connection with 
their experiences in the field, humorous 
and otherwise ; 

H. L. Harris, of Kansas City, Mo., 
vice-president of Theodore Gary & Co. 


TELEPHONY 


was the next speaker of the afternoon. 
Taking up the subject of “Public Rela- 
tions,” Mr. Harris told of the experiences 
of his company in dealing with its em- 
ployes and the public and said a square 
deal is the solution to both problems. 

R. B. Still, of Tyler, president of the 
Texas association and general manager 
of the Gulf States Telephone Co., fol- 
lowed Mr. Harris. Mr. Still spoke on 
the same subject and told especially of 
the conditions in Texas which must be 
met within the next few months. 

He stated that while the Bell system 
and the larger companies had been given 
representation on the committee of 18 
appointed by Governor Hobby to draft 
a public utilities bill for presentation at 
the next legislature, the 900 Independent 
companies of the state were without rep- 
resentation. A_ resolution protesting 
against this lack of representation was 
thereupon propssed and adopted. 

The last feature of the meeting was a 
round table discussion in charge of L. S. 
Gardner, of Waco, auditor of the Texas 
Telephone Co., Waco. Different matters 
in connection with the telephone business 
were brought up and fully discussed. The 
meeting adjourned at four o’clock with 
the unanimous feeling of those present 
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that it was one of the best district meet- 
ings ever held in the state of Texas 


New York Mayors to Fight for 
Rate Suspension Bill. 

The New York State Conference of 
Mayors, in behalf of the municipalities 
of the state, is prepared to make an in- 
tensive fight for the passage of the pub- 
lic service commission’s telephone sus- 
pension rate bill at the extraordinary 
session convening September 20. 

The cities of the state are in favor of 
the passage of the bill, sponsored at the 
regular 1920 session by the public ser- 
vice commission and introduced by 
Senator L. W. W. Gibs and Assembiy- 
man Slacer. The committee will ask 
Governor Smith to recommend the legis- 
lation in an emergency message. The 
bill clothes the public service commission 
with authority to suspend increased tele- 
phone rates, pending investigation. 

Governor Smith has been notified offi- 
cially of the action of the corporation 
counsels in asking for a special session 
to take up telephone legislation. 

Each municipality was also notified of 
the action of the Albany conference and 
urged to be represented in the delibera- 
tions of the extra session hearings. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service. 


Independents Not on Committee 
to Draft Utilities Bill. 


Governor Hobby of Texas has ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a public 
utilities bill to be introduced at the next 
regular session of the Texas legislature. 

This is the committee the governor 
agreed to appoint after a conference with 
Mayor Wozencraft of Dallas and other 
representatives of the Texas League of 
Municipalities. 

The personnel of the committee is com- 
posed of the following: 

Mayors Frank W. Wozencraft, Dallas; 
J. W. Chancellor, Bowie; R. A. Amer- 
man, Houston, representing the cities. 

Chas. A. Harty, W. B. Head and J. 
D. Frank, all of Dallas, representing pub- 
lic utilities. 


Senators W. L. Dean, Huntsville ; Dr. 


Geo. C Butts, Austin, and Dexter Ham-— 


ilton, Corsicana, representing the bench 
and bar. 

Senators H. P. Dorough, Texarkana; 
Harry Hertzberg, San Antonio, and A. 
C. Buchanan, Temple, on the part of the 
senate. 

Representatives Barry Miller, Dallas: 
Ben L. Cox, Abilene, A. B. Curtis, Fort 


Worth; Adrian Pool, ElPaso, and 
Leonard Tillotson, Sealy, on the part of 
the house. 

Chas. A. Bland, Beaumont, represent- 
ing the Texas Industrial Traffic League 
and Texas Ports Association. 

On this committee are representatives 
of all the large utility interests in Texas, 
but for some reason the governor did 
not see fit to select anyone to represent 
the Independent telephone industries of 
Texas. Neither is there a representative 
for the small independent gas and elec- 


tric light companies. 


Mutual Cannot Operate Without 
Commission’s Approval. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 

sion, in an order issued August 28, has 

directed the Tri-county Mutual Service 


Community to cease construction, man- 


agement, operation and control of the 
telephone exchange at Fortville, Ind., un- 
til it shall have complied with the provi- 
sions of the Indiana public utilities act. 

According to the records in the case, 
the company has been selling stock, has 
obtained a franchise from the Fortville 
town board and is entering into compe- 
tition there with the Fortville Telephone 


Co., without having obtained the consent 
of the public service commission and 
without having made a showing that pub- 
lic convenience requires a second utility 
of the-kind in Fortville. 

The commission’s order says the or- 
ganizers of the company probably be- 
lieve their organization does not com 
under the public utilities act, but the 
commission asserted in the order that 
the test of whether an organization is ; 
public utility is in the character of its 
service rather than in the character of 
the organization. 

Organizers of the mutual company ar: 
named as Emerson Gentner, James A 
McCarthy, Frank E. Brown and Jess 
P. Cook. 


Employes to Strike if City Blocks 
Rate Increase. 


The employes of the Kansas Cit 
Telephone Co., in Kansas City, Kans. 
have notified the city commission that i 
it persists in pushing a recently filed su 
to enjoin the company from collecting a 
increased schedule of charges put into e! 
fect a short time ago they will strike. 

In order to show that they mean bus:- 
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ness 70 of the employes have already 
dropped out, and the business interests 
are asking the commission to make some 
compromise by which they will not suffer 
the losses certain to follow the cessation 
of service. 

Authority to increase rates was se- 
cured from the Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations, whereupon the city com- 
mission proceeded to enjoin the company. 

The company then said it could not 
raise wages, and the employes subsequent- 
ly said there would be no service if the 
city blocked the way for the company 
to pay the new schedule of wages. The 
city commissioners charged that the serv- 
ice given did not justify any increase in 
rates. 


Installs New Equipment and Gets 
Increase in Rates. 


The Ellinwood Telephone Exchange, 
which furnishes service to nearly 500 
patrons at Ellinwood, Kans., and vicinity, 
has been given permission by the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations to increase 
its rates to the following schedule: 


Per Month. 
Business— 
Individual line (metallic) ....... $3.00 
Party ime (metallic) ............ 2.50 
ree 1.09 
Desk sets (additional) ........... 25 
Residence— 
Individual line (metallic) ......... 2.00 
raeer me Cebeeeeee) .. ss. .6...0 1.50 
IE I ee kw a acta wale 1.00 
Desk sets (additional) .......... 25 
Rural— 
Party Hee (epetaliic) «..........5% 2.00 
Party line (grounded) ........... 1.50 
EE ee ice O ieee ecieck.cxs édak 50 


The company has just recently com- 
pleted the installation of complete and 
up-to-date common battery system. 

The court requires that the Ellinwood 
Telephone Exchange shall set up annually 
out of its surplus at least $1,500 as a de- 
preciation reserve. 


Increases in Telephone Rates Ap- 
proved by Kansas Court. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, in orders handed down July 26, 
granted permission to the following com- 
vanies to increase their rates for tele- 
phone service: Spearville Telephone Co., 
\f Spearville, J. F. Heberlee owner; Ax- 
ell Mutual Telephone Co., of Axtell, and 
the Wayne Telephone Co., of Wayne. 

Rates of $2.75 per month for individual 
ine business service, $1.50 for individual 
‘ne residence, $1.25 for two-party resi- 
‘ence, $1.50 for rural party line service 
nd $5 per year for rural switching are 
pproved for the Spearville company. 

The rates of the Axtell Mutual com- 
pany are increased to $2 per month for 

isiness service, $1.50 for residence ser- 
vice and $1.25 for rural party line service. 
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An extra charge of 25 cents per month is 
permitted for desk sets. 

The new rates of the Wayne company 
are: $2 for business, $1.25 for local or 
rural residence and 50 cents per month 
for rural switching. 


Hope Independent Company of 
Indiana Gets Higher Rates. 
The Hope Independent Telephone Co. 
has been authorized by the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission to increase its 





Important to Iowa Telephone 
Companies. 


Secretary Chas. C. Deering of 
the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, in a letter to “Tel- 
ephony” under date of August 24, 
writes as follows: 

“Our supreme court on August 
9 handed down a decision in the 
Ottumwa Street Railway case, 
which is of great importance to 
quite a number of the Indepen- 
dent companies in this state. It is 
of importance to those compa- 
nies that are operating under 
franchises granted by cities and 
towns, which prescribed maxi- 
mum rates. 

In this Ottumwa Street Rail- 
way case our supreme court held 
that the section of the franchise 
limiting the rates of fare was 
void, as being against public pol- 
icy. The court said in effect that 
it was manifestly impossible to 
fix rates for a period of 20 or 25 
years which would be fair to both 


sides.” 











net monthly rates for telephone service 
at St. Paul and Cave as follows: 
Single line business* .............. 25 
s.. ke eer 1.75 
Single line residence* ............. 1.75 
Party line residence .............+. 1.50 
WE TE PU bic cc cnccscncwens 1.50 
Extension telephone ............... 50 
*Plus a line mileage charge of 25 
cents per month per auarter of a mile 


beyond the first half mile radius from 
the exchange building. 


The old rates at Cave are $1.50 for 
business; $1.25 for single line residence, 
and $1.15 for rural party line. At St. 
Paul, the business rate was $2; party line 
business, $1.50, and all other telephones, 


$1. 


Higher Rates Are Authorized at 
Westmoreland, Kans. 


Rates of $2.50 per month for individ- 
ual line business and $1.50 for individual 
line residence service in the city of West- 
party 


moreland, Kans., and rural line 
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rates of $1.75 for business and $1.25 for 
residence service, are approved for the 
Westmoreland Telephone Co. in a re- 
cent order of the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations. 

An additional charge of 25 cents per 
month is permitted for desk sets and 
charges of 75, 50 and 25 cents, respective- 
ly, for business extensions, residence ex- 
tensions and extension bells, either busi- 
ness or residence. 

For the 
company ad- 
ditional charge above the rates for city 
service of 25 cents for each quarter mile 
or fraction thereof beyond the city limits. 


individual line rural service 


is authorized to make an 





New Rates for Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac in Baltimore. 


The new rate schedule approved for 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
in the city of Baltimore in a_ ruling 
handed down August 18 by the Maryland 
Public Service Commission affect 
the old schedule of rates as follows: 

The minimum monthly rate of $3.50 
for individual business or residence line 
service with an allowance of 50 calls re- 
mains unchanged 

Two-party line 
and residence, will pay 25 cents a month 
more, the business 2.75 


will 


subscribers, business 
rate going to $2.75 
and the residence rate to $2.50. 

The unlimited residence service rate is 
increased from $5 to 

County subscribers are given the op- 
tion of measured or unlimited 
The measvred service rate, with an al- 
lowance of 50 calls, is $3.50 a month, 

Graded rates are 
limited service on individual lines, rang- 
ing from $2.75 a month in the smallest 
county exchange to $5 in largest. 

All subscribers are saved 6 cents on 
15-cent tol! calls by their reduction to 
14 cents and consequent 
government war tax. 

The new rates are effective as of Sep- 
tember 1 and dre to continue in force un- 
til January 1, 1922, with the commission 
reserving the right to make changes if 
they are shown to be advisable by month- 
ly reports the company will make. 

The increase in revenue is estimated 
at $600,000 per year as compared with 
about $735.000 asked by the company. It 
is expected that the rates will yield 5.3 
per cent upon the investment. 


oe - 


$5.50 a month. 


service. 


established for un- 


avoidance of 


Minnesota Companies Are Allowed 
Connection Charges. 


The Bertha Telephone Co., of Bertha, 
the Eagle Bend Telephone Exchange Co., 
of Eagle Bend, the Viola Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. of Eyota, the Jackson Tele- 
phone Co.. of Jackson. the Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co., of Arlington, 
the Green Isle Telephone Co., of Green 
Isle, and the Shakopee Telephone Co., of 
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Shakopee, were recently given permission 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission to place into effect the fol- 
lowing service connection charges: 


Instrument not in place— 


Business stations ............+. $2.00 
Residence stations ............. 1.50 
Extensions, business or resi- 
RR nee ia Te eel 1,00 
Instrument in place— 
Business stations .............. $1.50 
Residence stations ............. 1.00 


Extensions 


Outside and = miscellaneous 
charges are as follows: 

Move CHARGES. 
Moves: 


moves 


Outside 
All outside moves to bear the regular 

service connection charge for the class of 

service affected. 

Inside Moves: 


For main station or extension station 
within same room, or within same prem- 
ises, $1. 
Change in Type of Equipment: 

For main station or extension station, 


$1. 

Disconnect and Reconnect for ” Non- 
payment, ‘ 

Any class of service, $2. 

SUPERSEDING 

Station 


individual, 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
Service: 


Main 


Any firm, or corporation 
to supersede another without the payment 
of service connection charges, provided 
there is no interruption of service and 
no change in name or in location, or 
type of equipment. 

For change in name only in the direc- 
tory listing, but no change in the tele- 
phone number, a charge of $1 will be 
made. 

In all other cases, the regular service 
connection charges will apply. 





Rates Increased Upon Furnishing 
of Continuous Service. 


Contingent upon the establishment of 
continuous 24-hour service, the Eagle 
Bend Telephone Exchange Co., of Eagle 
Bend, is given permission by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
in an order entered August 27, to increase 
its rates of $2 per month for business 
service, $1 for residence service and 25 
cents for rural switching to the following 
schedule : 


Net per 

oat Month 
Individual line business............ $2.50 
Extension stations................. 1.00 
Individual line residence.......... 1.50 
Four-party line residence........... 1.25 
Extension stations, residence....... 50 
Rural switching charges........... 35 


Temporary disconnects at one-half of 
the regular rate for any class of service. 


The Eagle Bend Telephone Exchange 
Co. has been in operation since 1907, and 
now serves 356 town and rural connect- 
ing line stations. 
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The commission has under investiga- 
tion the cost of furnishing rural switch- 
ing service, and denies without prejudice, 
the petitioner’s application for a rate of 
50 cents per month, but will allow a rate 
of 35 cents per month until such time as 
the cost of furnishing this class of service 
is determined. 


Recognizes Economical Operation 
in Fixing Rates. 
Economical operation of the property 
in the past is recognized by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
upon the application of the 
Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., of Man- 
kato, to increase rates at its various ex- 


in ruling 


changes. Business rates at Mankato are 


month and 


The 


increased 50 cents 


dence rates, 25 


per resi- 


cents. increases at 

















P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, Minn., the 
Economical Operation of Whose Plant 
Was Recognized by Commission 
in Fixing Rates. 


the other exchanges range from 25 cents 
to $1 per month. 

The Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., 
of which P. M. Ferguson is manager, was 
organized in 1898 and operates exchanges 
at Mankato, Mapleton, Good Thunder, 
Madison Lake and Eagle Lake, serving 
some 6,103 subscribers. All exchanges 
are connected by metallic toll lines. The 
new rate schedules which affect all of 
the company’s exchanges are as follows: 


Other Ex- 
Us 4 Mankato. changes. 
Individual line business. .$3.50* $2.50* 


Two-party line business. 3.00* 2.25* 
Extension, business...... 1.00 75 
Indiv. line residence..... 2.25* 1.75* 
Two-party line res...... 2.00* 1.50* 
Four-party line res...... 1.75* 1.25* 
Extension, residence..... 15 0 
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Rural multi-party....... 1.75* 1.75* 
Rural switching......... 0 m3) 
Commercial priv. branch 
exchange stations..... 1.00 
Hotel private branch ex- 
ED 5. oc kde sansianvae 50 


*Gross rates subject to a discount of 
25 cents per month if paid on or before 
the 15th of the month in which the serv- 
ice is rendered. 

In allowing the company to discontinue 
furnishing free toll service between Man- 
kato, Eagle Lake and Madison Lake, the 
commission expresses its views on the 
question of free service as follows: 

“The commission does not approve of 
the policy of charging all subscribers a 
rental rate which will absorb the expense 
of furnishing long distance service to a 
few. 
tance service will have a tendency to cur 


A reasonable charge for long dis 
tail the number of trivial messages for 
those of more importance and will place 
the cost of such service upon the user 
where it justly belongs.” 

The following toll rates for station to 
station service are approved by the com- 
mission: 

Mankato to Lake—10 


for five minutes and five cents for each 


Madison cen‘s 
additional three minutes. 

Mankato to Eagle Lake or Eagle Lake 
to Madison Lake—tive cents for five min- 
utes and five cents for each additional 
five minutes. 

“The Mankato Citizens Telephone’ Co.,” 
the opinion of the commission in this pro- 
ceeding recites, “constructed a telephone 
exchange at Mankato in 1898, and entered 
into competition for local telephone serv 
ice with the Northwestern Telephone Ex 
July 1, 1918, the Tri-Stat 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. acquired by 
purchase the property 
Northwestern Telephone 
at Mankato, Eagle Lake 
Lake, together with other exchanges and 
toll lines in southern Minnesota. 

On March 1, 1920, the Citizens Tele 
phone Co. acquired by purchase, from th: 
Tri-State company, the local telephon 
exchanges at Madison Lake, Eagle Lak: 
and such portions of the Mankato ex 
change as could be used in connectio: 
with their property, at a cost of $55. 
492.94. This purchase eliminated 500 du 
plicate telephones at Mankato and adde: 
200 new subscribers to the petitioner 
system. 

The applicant shows a plant value o 
its entire property of $346,283.51. 

Economical operation of the propert 
in the past has been recognized in tl 
consideration of this case.” 


change Co. 


owned by the 
Exchange Co 


and Madison 


Village Trustees Withdraw Pre 
test to Higher Rates. 


The Missouri Public Service Comm: 
sion, on August 25, vacated its suspensi 
order of July 28 and authorized the Mo 
risville Telephone Co., of Morrisville, 
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place the proposed schedule of rates in 


The new rate 
for a tem- 


effect as of September 1. 
schedule, which is effective 
porary period of 13 months, follows: 


Rates 

Per Month 

Business, direct line ............:. $1.75 
Business, direct line, subscriber 

owning telephone ............... 50 

ED, WD anes aw wie wu oes 75 

Residence, direct line ............. 1.00 
Residence, direct line, subscriber 

owning telephone ............... 1 

Class A switching (per year) 4.00 


At the 
filed, protests were entered by the board 
of trustees of the village of Morris- 
ville but they were later withdrawn, in 
a letter dated August 12, in which they 
request that the grant the 
increase in rates as filed by the telephone 


time the rate application was 


commission 


company for the reason that the rates 
are reasonable and just. 
Subscribers Petition Commission 


for Higher Rates. 

The Memphis Telephone Co., operating 
500 stations at Memphis, Mo., and vicini- 
ty, and furnishing switching service to 
550 rural patrons, has been authorized by 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
to increase its direct line business rate 
from $1.25 to $2.50 per month and its 
direct line residence rate from $1 to $1.50 
per month. The rural switching rate is 
increased from $3 to $6 per year. 

The new rates are allowed for a tem- 
porary period of 13 months, beginning 
September 1. 

The commission states in its opinion 1n 
this proceeding that “since the filing of 
the schedule, the commission has received 
letters from subscribers and prominent 
business men, also petitions signed by 
about 100 subscribers to the telephone 
service, all asking that the increase as 
asked by the company be allowed, giving 
as their reasons the fact that the rates 
as charged at the present time have been 
in force for a period of 22 years; that 
the increased cost of material and labor 
makes it necessary to increase the rates, 
nd that the telephone company is im- 
proving its service by making the neces- 

ury additions and changes in the ap- 

aratus. 

“The commission finds, after having 

amined the sworn statement submit- 

d that the increase in rates will 

low the company a not unreasonable or 

gh rate of return; that the rates as 
xed are not above those in force at 
er exchanges in the state similarly sit- 
ed, and which have been allowed by 
: commission after exhaustive hearings 
i investigations.” 


Party Line Residence Rate Re- 
duced in Final Adjudication. 
With the exception of the party line 

residence rate the emergency rates grant- 

ec the Worthing Electric Co., of Worth- 
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ing, by the South Dakota Railroad Com- 
L919, 
proved by the commission, after thorough 
investigation. 

In the emergency order the company 


mission on December 27, are ap- 


was permitted to charge a rate of $1.25 
for individual line or party line residence 
finds, is 
discriminatory, as a higher rate is man- 
ifestly justified for individual line serv- 


service. This, the commission 


ice than for party line service. The rate 


for the latter class of service is, there- 
fore, reduced to $1 per month. 

The other rates provided in the com- 
mission’s original order, which are ap- 
this time follow: 
service, $2 per month; individual line res- 
idence, $1.25; 
tension bells, 25 cents. 


proved at Business 


extension sets, 50 cents: ex- 

The company is ordered to refund all 
rental charges collected during the period 
from January 1 to September 1, the ef- 
this that are in 
excess of the rates found to be reason- 


fective date of order 
able and authorized in the recent ruling. 
At the time the rates 
permitted to become effective the com- 


emergency were 
pany was required to file a bond in an 
amount equal to or exceeding three times 
the total monthly revenue that would be 
derived from subscriber’s rentals on the 
basis of the proposed rates. 

The Worthing Electric Co. owns and 
operates an exchange at Worthing and 
14 rural lines radiating that ex- 
change, furnishing service to a total of 
270 subscribers. 


from 


The commission found 

$8,500 to be a fair value upon which to 

base maintenance and depreciation charg- 

es, and to use in determining what rate 

shall be allowed stockholders. 

Rural Rates Increased in Vicinity 
of Boaz, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on August 10 authorized the Akan Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service from $9 to $12 per year. 
The subscribers are to be billed semi-an- 
nually at $6.25 gross and to have their 
bills discounted 25 cents if paid on or be- 
fore the first month of the period for 
which they are billed. 

The Akan Telephone Co. is a small 
rural telephone company serving about 
30 subscribers on two rural grounded 
lines. Exchange service is obtained from 
a central office at Boaz maintained jointly 
by the Akan Telephone Co., the Mill 
Creek Telephone Co., Five Points Tele- 
phone Co., and the Gault Hollow Tele- 
phone Co. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

September 22: Hearing on the petition 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service throughout the state. The 
company declares in its petition that its 








1 


? 


. 


revenue is not sufficient to yield a return 
on the investment and to make the neces- 
sary additions to the equipment to im- 
prove the service. as demanded by the 
citizens of Alabama. 

(CALIFORNIA. 

August 24: The commission extended 
until November 15 the time within which 
the Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone 
Co., of Santa Monica, is to make a bond 
issue of $147,000. 

August 25: Petition filed by the San 
Antonio Home Telephone Co., which 
operates between King City and Jolon, 
Monterey county, for permission to raise 
its rates to stockholders from $8 to $15 
a year and to other persons obtaining 
telephone service from $18 to $21 a year. 

INDIANA. 

August: The commission authorized 
the Hope Independent Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates for telephone service at 
St. Paul and Cave. 

August: Application filed by the 
Leiters Ford Telephone Co., of Leiters 
Ford, to increase its present rate of $1 
per month for all classes of service to 
$1.75 for business service, $1.60 for 1n- 
dividual line residence and $1.50 for 
party line residence service, with an extra 


charge of 15 cents per month for desk 
telephones. 

August: Petition filed by the Spice- 
land Co-operative Telephone Co., of 


Spiceland, for an increase in rates. 

August: Petition filed by Cavuga 
Telephone Co. for the right to discon- 
tinue free exchange service between the 
towns of Newport, Dana, Hillsdale, 
Perrysville, and Rileysburg. If 
the petition is granted it will mean the 
discontinuance of the flat rate for county 
service and the payment of five cents 
every time a call is made to Cayuga of 
through the Cayuga exchange, or out of 
Cayuga to any of the various exchanges. 

The Cayuga company also asks that the 
revenue derived from such toll charges 
be distributed among the companies car- 
rying the messages in proportion to the 
number of miles of toll line owned by 
the company. 

August: The Atlanta Telephone Co., 
of Atlanta, petitioned the commission 


Gessie 


for permission to discontinue free ser- 
vice between Atlanta and Ekin. 
August 28: The commission directed 


the Tri-County Mutual Service Commu- 
nity to cease construction, management, 
operation and control of the telephone 
exchange at Fortville in competition with 
the Fortville Telephone Co. until it shall 
have complied with the provisions of 
the Indiana public utilities act. 

August 31: Hearing in re application 
of the Huntertown Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates and to 
issue and sell $15,000 in common stock, 
and for authority of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. and the Huntertown 
Telephone Co. to purchase the Bell Tele- 
phone plant at Huntertown. 

MARYLAND. 

August 18: The commission handed 
down its ruling in the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates for 


telephone service in Maryland and 
vicinity. 

MICHIGAN. 
August 18: Petition filed by the Sha- 


wassee Mutual Telephone Co. for physi- 
cal connection with the Union Telephone 
Co. at Bancroft. 

MINNESOTA. 

August 23: The commission granted 
permission to the Mankato Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service at Mankato, Mapleton, 
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CONSTANTLY larger portion of every dollar 
A of telephone revenue is being paid cut for 

employes’ salaries. Other expenses have 
advanced, of course, some in larger ratio than 
labor, but they make up such a relatively small 
share of the total expense, that while they do cut 
into the balance left for capital charges and 
dividends, labor cost is the chief problem. 


Strowger Automatic Telephone equipment has 
many advantages in addition to economy, but 
from the point of view of the owners of telephone 
properties, none is more important today. As an 
example of what Strowger equipment does to 
reduce labor costs, a table recently drawn up is of 
considerable interest. It summarizes labor costs 
in five exchanges lately converted to automatic 
operation. These systems range from 2,500 stations 


to 25,000 and average 12,000 telephones each. 


Before installing Strowger equipment, these ex- 
changes required an average of one employe for 
75 telephones, or a total of 856 men and 
women. 


Today these same exchanges are employing only 
one person for each 412 telephones, and of these 
45 per cent are men drawing living wages, and 
most of them are in the telephone business to 
stay. And yet only six more men, an average cf 
less than one per 10,000 stations, are required for 
Strowger operation and maintenance than with the 
old equipment. The number of women employes 
has been cut nearly 90 per cent. 


But of even greater importance is the net reduction 
in wages. For operating and maintenance labor 
it was costing $8.56 per station per year before 
Strowger equipment was installed. The actual 
cost of these same items now is $2.12 per station 
per year, a reduction of $6.44, or over 75 per cent. 


The average gross return per telephone in these 
exchanges is approximately $30.00 yearly. Before 
changing to Strowger operation, labor costs absorbed 
practically 28 cents out of every dollar taken in. 
With Strowger equipment only seven cents per 
dollar of gross income are taken for operating and 
maintenance labor. 


Actual results such as the above are the best basis for judging 
what the Strowger Automatic System can do for your exchange. 
Thirty years of successful experience stand back of this equipment. 


Automatic Electric Co. ::: Chicago 


COLUMBUS OFFICE: 
516 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
21 East 40th St. 


FORT WAYNE OFFICE: 
502 Bass Block. 


Associated Companies: 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 


Compagnie Francaise pour l|’Exploitation des Procédés 


Thomson-Houston, Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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Good, Thunder, Madison Lake and Eagle 
Lake. 

August 24: Order authorizing the 
Murdock Central Telephone Exchange 
Co. to increase its rates for telephone 
service at Murdock and vicinity. 

August 25, 26, 28 and 30: The com- 
mission approved certain service connec- 
tion and move charges for the Bertha, 
Eagle Bend, Viola Farmers, Jackson 
Farmers & Merchants of Arlington, 
Green Isle and Shakopee telephone com- 
panies. 

August 27: The commission authorized 
the Eagle Bend Telephone Exchange Co., 
of Eagle Bend, to increase its rates for 
telephone service contingent upon the es- 
tablishment of continuous 24-hour ser- 
vice. 

September 14: Hearing at Marietta in 
re application of the Marietta Telephone 
Co. to increase its local and rural rates 
and to place in effect certain service con- 
nection and move charges. 

September 16: Hearing at Hutchin- 
son in re application of the Hutchinson 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
local and rural rates. 

September 20: Hearing at Waseca in 
re application of the Waseca Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase local and 
rural rates and to establish certain ser- 
vice connection and miscellaneous ser- 
vice charges. 

MIssourt. , 


August 15. The commission suspended 
until December 29 the proposed increase 
in rates as asked by the Johnson County 
Home Telephone Co. for its exchanges 
at Knob Noster, and LaMonte. No. 2667. 

August 20: The commission author- 
ized the Osceola Telephone Co., of Os- 
ceola, to continue in effect for a further 
period of 13 months up to and including 
September 20, 1921, the rates allowed in 
its orders of May 13, 1918, and June 30, 
1919. No. 1554. 

August 23: The commission further 
suspended for a period of six months, 
from August 23, 1920, to February 28, 
1921, the proposed rate schedule of the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Versailles. 
No. 2441. 

August 23: The commission further 
suspended for ‘a period of six months 
from August 28, 1920, to February 28, 
1921, the proposed rate schedule of the 
lye Telephone Co., of Albany. No. 
oe 0. 


August 23: The commission susnended 
until December 29 the proposed rate 
schedule of the Lafavette Telephone Co.., 
of Lexington. No. 2663. 

Aucust 93: The Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is given permission to place 
into effect at its St. Louis exchange 
tor a temporarv period of 13 months be- 
ginning September 1, the rates contained 
in the schedule accompanying the amended 
and sunplemental petition of June 14, 
1920. No. 2463. 

August 24:' The commission suspended 
until December 29 the proposed rate 
schedule of the Lead Belt Telephone Co. 
for its exchanges at Farmington, Flat 
River and Bonne Terre. No. 2664. 

August 24: The Eldon Local & Long 
Distance Telephone Co., of Eldon, is 
given permission to continue in effect for 
a further period of 13 months, beginning 
September 1, 1920, the rate schedule which 
it was authorized to place in effect on 
August 1, 1919. No. 2089. 

August 25: Order issued authorizing 
the Memphis Telephone Co., of Mem- 
phis, to increase its rates for a temporary 
period of 13 months beginning Septem- 
ber 1. No. 2668. 
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August 25: The commission author- 
ized the Home Telephone System, of 
Holcomb, to continue in force for a fur- 
ther period of 13 months, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, rates which the commission ap- 
proved for a temporary period in its order 
of July 29, 1919, it appearing that the com- 
pany’s earnings for the year ended Au- 
gust 1, 1920, were sufficient to allow a 
return of but half of one per cent. No. 
2108. 

August 25: The commission author- 
ized the Morrisville Telephone Co., to 
increase its rates for a temporary period 
of 18 months, beginning September 1. 
No. 2635. 

August 27: The commission author- 
ized the Cowgill Telephone Co., of Cow- 
gill, to increase its rates follows for a 
temporary period 13 months, beginning 
September 1: Direct line business, from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per month; direct line resi- 
dence, from $1 to $1.50; class B rural 
service, from $1 to $1.50. Four-party 
residence service is offered at 50 cents 
per month. A discount of 10 cents is al- 
lowed for payment by the last of the cur- 
rent month. No. 2671. 

August 27: The commission suspended 
until December 29 the proposed rates of 
the Ripley County Telephone Co. for its 
exchange at Doniphan. No. 2670. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 25: Complaint filed by Mana- 
ger Boss of the Seneca Telephone Co., al- 
leging that the Loup River Telephone 
Co., of Thedford, has refused to make 
connection at Norway of toll lines after 
having induced complainant company to 
build to that point. 

August 26: Complaint filed by Joseph 
Fuchs, of Humphrey, against the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., alleging that it 
seeks to make an inproper charge for 
service. 

New York. 

August 24: The Cattaraugus Union 
Telephone Co. filed a new ‘schedule of 
rates for telephone service at Cattaraug- 
us, Delavan, East Otto, Ellicotville, 
Franklinville, Hinsdale, Little Valley, 
Machias and Otto. 

August 25: New rate schedules filed 
by the Allegany County Telephone Co., 
of Angelica, Belfast, Belmont, Bolivar, 
Cuba, Rushford and Wellsville, and the 
Friendship Telephone Co., of Friend- 
ship, Clarksville, Cuba and Wirt. 

August 26: The Nicholville Home 
Telephone Co., under a tariff filed with 
the commission, which it proposes as ef- 
fective on October 1 in towns of Hop- 
kinton, Lawrence, Brasher and Stock- 
holm in St. Lawrence county, will in- 
crease all rates for telephone service $3 
a year. 

Nortn DAKOTA. 

September 7: Hearing in re-applica- 
tion of the Zap Telephone Co., of Zap, 
postponed to this date from August 18. 

OHIO. 

August 19: The Continental Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Continental, 
filed notice of increased rates. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 7: Hearings at Oklahoma 
City in re-application of the Comanche 
Telephone Co., of Comanche, to increase 
rates and complaint: of the Garber Tele- 
phone Co. as to inductive interference 
from power lines of the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electrical Co. 

SoutH Dakota. 

August 23: The commission approved 
the emergency rates granted the Worth- 
ing Telenhone Co., of Worthing, on De- 
cember 27, 1919, with the exception of 
the party line residence rate which is re- 
duced to $1 per month. 
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WISCONSIN. 

August 25: The commission author- 
ized the Bloom Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates for telephone service 
from its $9 to $15 per year. The com- 
pany is a small rural telephone utility 
with six grounded lines serving 62 sub- 
scribers. Exchange service is obtained 
from the central office of the Richland 
Telephone Co. at Bloom City. For this 
service the company pays a rate of $8 
per year per telephone. 

August 25: The commission author- 
ized the Larsen Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates from $18 to $21 per year. 
The company furnishes service to ap- 
proximately 400 subscribers in and about 
the village of Larsen. The physical 
property consists chiefly of a 50-drop 
magneto switchboard and 13 local and 32 
rural lines totalling 82 miles of poles and 
507 miles of wire. The lines are all me- 
tallic. The book value of the property 
on December 31. 1919, was reported as 
$14,430.80, or approximately $35 per tele- 
phone. 

August 25: The commission rendered 
a decision finding the public convenience 
and necessity did require the proposed 
extension of the Manawa Telephone Co. 
in Sections 17, 18 and 19 of the town of 
Little Wolf and authorized the construc- 
tion of the extension. 

August 25: The commission author- 
ized the Canton Farmers Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates for telephone ser- 
vice from $12 per year to $4.50 gross and 
$4.20 net per quarter. A discount of 30 
cents is allowed if the bills are paid be- 
fore or during the first month of the 
quarter for which they are due. ; 

The Canton company furnishes service 
to approximately 120 subscribers in and 
about the village of Canton, Barron 
county. The physical property consists 
chiefly of a central office building, 34 
miles of poles and 60 miles of wire. The 
lines are well grounded and all the tele- 
phone instruments are owned by the sub- 
scribers. The book value of the prop- 
erty on December 31, 1919, was reported 
as $2,448.89. 

August 31: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Prentice Mutual 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 

September 2: Hearings at Madison on 
the applications of the La Crosse Tele- 
phone Co.. of La Crosse, the Rusk Coun- 
ty Rural Telephone Co., and the People’s 
Telephone Co., of Rio, for authority to 
increase its rates for telephone service. 

September 2: Hearing at Galesville on 
the proposed extension by the Ettrick 
Telephone Co. in the towns of Gale and 
Ettrick, Trempeleau county. : 

September 2: Hearing at GalesviHe on 
motion of the commission of the alleged 
refusal of the Ettrick Telephone Co. to 
extend service to Olaf Klinkenberg. 

September 3: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Cuba City Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates for telephone service. 

September 3: Hearing at Marshfield 
on the complaint of Hugo Wegener, et al., 
against the Marshfield Telephone Co. re- 
garding discontinuance of free service to 
rural connecting lines. 

September 3: Hearing at Marshfield 
on the complaint of the Marshfield Tele- 
phone Exchange against the Lindset 
Telephone Co. regarding discontinuance 
of ‘connections. 

September 3: Hearing at Marshfield 
on the complaint of the Marshfield Rural 
Telephone Co. against the Marshfield 
Telephone Fxchange regarding unreason- 
able switching rates. 





Human Interest in Telephone Field 


Emphasize the Human Interest Phases of the Telephone Business in Your 
Publicity Matter and You Will Secure More Consideration and More Tol- 
erance on the Part of the Public for Occasional Faults in the Service 


To many telephone’ subscribers the 
only human interest features connected 
with the telephone service consist in their 
own personal experiences with the ser- 
vice and in the occasional write-ups they 
see of heroic telephone girls who per- 
formed wonders at the front in the Great 
War, who stuck nobly to their posts in 
the face of advancing forest 
raging floods. 

Mighty few folks appreciate the fact 
that the telephone business is jammed to 
the brim with human interest stories in 
practically: every department of the bus- 
iness. Few people realize the stories of 
adventure, of service and of sacrifice that 
are daily enacted by employes of the 
telephone companies in the work of 
keeping the service up to top. notch. 
And it would seem as though people 
would have more consideration, more 
tolerance for occasional faults in service 
if this human element of the business 
could be gotten over to them in an in- 
teresting, entertaining and newsy manner. 


fires or 


A Winter “Jolt” with a Repairman. 

For instance, on a cold, dreary after- 
noon of last winter I jolted out into the 
bleak countryside with a repairman who 
was bent on finding the trouble on a 
rural party line. The weather was raw 
and infinitely disagreeable. The roads 
were rutty and sleety and the “flivver” 
jerked and jumped from side to side and 
up and down like an ocean liner in a 
bad sea. 


It was impossible to keep comfortable. 
The blasts sought out all the holes in the 
curtains and played hide and seek up and 
down the spine. It was the sort of a 
day when the office man congratulates 
himself upon having an inside job and 
not being forced to brave the stinging 
cold and insatiable winds. 


Out into the country we jolted—five 
miles, 10 miles, 15 miles. All the time, 
after getting 12 miles out, we kept sharp 
lookout to find out where the trouble was. 
Every now and then we stopped while the 
repairman dashed nonchalantly to a sus- 
picious looking tree past whose dead 
oranches the telephone wire went. Was 
it here that the trouble lay? And when 
hat particular tree proved to be innocent, 
he repairman jumped cheerfully into his 
eat and again sent the old bus careening 
orward. 

“Some job!” I said. “Do you have to 
iake trips like this very often?” 


“Often!” he laughed. “Say, I drove 


By Frank H. Williams 


over 8) miles this morning! It’s a poor 
day when I don’t go a good hundred 
miles hunting for trouble.” 


“Bet you have a lot of trouble hunting 
for it?” 

“T’ll say! But this old boat sure plows 
through the snow and mud. Last week 
I went three miles through snow a foot 
deep! It’s a great life if don't 
weaken !” 

“Do the subscribers 
much work is 


you 


appreciate how 
involved in making re- 
pairs and getting their telephones back 
in order?” 

The repairman grinned at this ques- 
tion. 

“Nope!” he exclaimed. “It’s my opin- 
ion that telephone subscribers as a 
whole haven’t the faintest idea of just 
what it means to be hunting up trouble 
on the lines all the time. They seem to 
think that when a telephone goes bad, 
they are being imposed upon. 

“Sometimes they whine at me when 
I come to the house and want to know 
what’s been keeping me. Mebbe I’ve 
done a good 30 miles to locate the 
trouble, through wind and rain and snow 
and sleet and everything else. 


“ 


“Td just like to take some of the sub- 
scribers with me on some of my trips 
once and let ’em see what this job is 
like. I'll bet it would open their eyes 
and make ’em be nicer!” 

Isn’t there a real hint in this little talk 
ef this repairman? Wouldn’t it be a 
good business plan for the telephone 
companies to take methods of showing 
subscribers the human interest features 
of the telephone business? 


Emphasize Human Phases in Publicity. 


What’s the matter with running ad- 
vertising or printing booklets empha- 
sizing the human phases of the great tel- 
ephone business instead of always steer- 
ing away from these features in all the 
advertising and publicity issued by the 
companies? 

For instance, suppose that a repairman 
kept a diary of his daily work. Of 
course no repairman does so, but it 
would be easy to fix up some such diary 
from daily talks with the repairman as 
to what he had done during the day. 
And suppose this diary was arranged in 
attractive language and then published 
in the company’s advertising space in the 
daily newspapers under some such head- 
ing as this: 

“When your telephone went bad! 
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“Here’s the authentic record of the 
experiences of our  repairmen. 
Perhaps it was your telephone on which 


he was working during one of the stren- 


one of 


uously busy days told about in this 
diary. 
“Read this interesting record. It is 


one of a series of advertisements tell- 
ing about the human element of the tel- 
ephone business. You'll find 
interesting and entertaining.” 


them all 


Wouldn’t the publication of such an 
advertisement have the tendency to make 
all subscribers more lenient in their un- 
compromising attitude toward delays in 
returning the service to normal condi- 
tions when repairs become necessary ? 

Isn’t it a fact that the more the pub- 
lic appreciates the human element in the 
telephone business the more it will be 
tolerant toward the telephone company ? 


Acquaint Public With the Business. 

And isn’t it a fact that whenever a sub- 
scriber does happen to think of the hu- 
man element in the telephone business he 
thinks almost exclusively of “central”? 
Isn’t it a fact that the ordinary sub- 
scriber has only a faint conception of 
the infinite amount of work involved in 
maintaining the service in addition to the 
work of the operators? And why 
wouldn’t it be good business to acquaint 
the public with some of these phases of 
the business? 


How about the accounting depart- 
ment? How are records of long distance 
calls kept correctly? What are some of 
the nerve-racking experiences of ac- 
countants who fail to be correct in their 
work? 


Everyone who has ever talked over 
long distance and who has idly won- 
dered how it was that he always got the 
right bill for his call, would be inter- 
ested in a human interest story on this 
important topic of the company’s activ- 
ities. 

What sort of mail comes to the desk 
of the general manager? What are some 
of the problems that he must solve? 
How does the human equation enter into 
his end of the business? 

How about the operators in the public 
pay stations? Surely they could tell 
stories of absorbing interest regarding 
the little eccentricities and doings of the 
general public. And if these stories 
were written up in an inoffensive but 
interesting and entertaining manner it 
would be an easy matter to educate the 
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public through them to a more appre- 
ciative use of the stations. 


The telephone business teems with hu- 
man interest. It has romance, adventure 
and excitement. And yet to look at an 
average telephone company’s publicity, 
no one would ever get a glimpse of this 
fact. The ordinary publicity matter of 
an ordinary telephone company is so very 
lacking in this human interest slant that 
it would seem as though the injection of 
this slant would, by its very novelty, 
make people sit up and read the publicity 
with more interest than ever before. 

Other industries find that the human 
interest in their businesses is a splendid 
theme for exploitation and promotion 
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at the same time the man in charge of the 
outpost on Sloat boulevard is given ali 
details, such as the make of car, etc. As 
soon as the man in charge of the outpost 
is notified, he runs a Ford automobile into 
the center of the road, and stops all cars 
of the make that was reported stolen. 
This system is a great improvement 
over the old method of apprehending sto- 
len cars. The outpost is located on the 
main outlet from San Francisco, and, out 
of a total of 77 cars stolen during the 
month of July, all but three cars were re- 
covered, which is thought to be the best 
record of any city in the United States. 
One of the accompanying photographs 
shows the officer receiving a call from 
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air pilots flying across the English Chan- 
nel to Paris. 

Connection was first established with the 
Croydon airdrome, and it was _ then 
switched through to the air ministry’s 
wireless installation. The caller was able 
to hear the whizzing propellers. 


Additional Circuits Constructed in 
Pacific Coast Region. 

A construction crew of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., consisting of 
18 men with traveling camp equipment, 
recently arrived at Auburn, Calif., on the 
last leg of its journey of installing two 
additional telephone circuits between Sac- 
ramento, Calif., and Reno, Nevada, and 





























Officer is Being Informed That a Car Has Been Stolen—Police Outpost for Apprehending Stolen Cars. 


purposes. And it looks as though the 
telephone companies might find the same 
thing true of their businesses. 


Telephone Aids in Capture of Sto- 
len Automobiles. 

The telephone is now playing a very im- 

portant part in the apprehension of auto- 


mobile thieves in San Francisco. Some 
months ago a police outpost was estab- 
lished on Sloat boulevard, at the boundary 
line of San Mateo county and San Fran- 
cisco county, which is used exclusively 
for the purpose of apprehending stolen 
cars. 

A telephone booth has been erected at 
this outpost, and is connected by a direct 
wire with the telephone switchboard of 
the detective department in the San Fran- 
cisco Hall of Justice. Other telephone 
lines connect the hall of justice with each 
of the police stations located throughout 
the city. 

As soon as the report of a stolen car 
reaches any of the police stations, every 
other station is notified by telephone, and 


San Francisco, informing him that a car 
is stolen and the other shows the outpost 
and the officer in charge, there being three 
officers on duty during the entire 24 
hours, each officer working in eight-hour 
shifts. 

From the outpost the officer has an ex- 
cellent view of the boulevard in both di- 
rections for many miles, and the tele- 
phone transmitter is provided with a long 
cord, so that the officer can stand in the 
doorway of the telephone booth, while re- 
ceiving instructions from San Francisco. 

Outside connections can be made 
through the operator in the hall of 
justice. 


Communicates By Wireless Using 
Ordinary Desk Telephone. 
The first conversation by teiephone 
through the ordinary central and wireless 
with a man in an airplane was carried 
out successfully in London on August 20. 
A member of a London shipping firm, 
using an ordinary desk telephone, was 
able to give instructions to one of his 


one additional circuit between Auburn 
and Lincoln, Calif. 

The crew is under the supervision of 
Ben Brown, of Sacramento, division su- 
perintendent of construction, and the out- 
fit consists of five portable bunk houses 
complete, with showers and kitchens at- 
tached. 


Approves Expenditure for Improv- 
ing British Service. 

Sanction has been granted for the ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 in the extension 
and improvement of the British tele- 
phone system. It was shown that from 
information given to a deputation that 
interviewed the post office officials ar- 
rangements were being made for exten- 
sive improvements to the service. 

It is proposed to build 20 new ex- 
changes in London and 60 in the prov- 
inces in addition to extending the present 
exchanges. Thirty-eight plans for laying 
underground cables in all parts of the 
country have also been drawn up. 





Personal versus Technical Service 


Physical or Technical Elements Cannot Take Place of Personal Service in 
Telephone Business—Discussion of Vital Factor of Personal Service from 
Viewpoint of Traffic Man—Presented Through Courtesy of Telephone Topics 


By N. C. Loud 


Service Supervisor, New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


It used to be said, and often is said 
now, that he is a good man who does 
what he is told to do. This statement is 
only a half truth, if, in fact, it is even 
that. It is a comparatively easy thing 
to perform our duties when specific in- 
structions have been given us on how to 
perform them. The real test of ability 
comes when we have to handle that part 
of our work for the doing of which no 
definite rules can be laid down—when 
we have to meet the unexpected situa- 
tion. 

Well, you are saying just about now, 
what has that got to do with personal 
service or technical service? Let us see. 
As a body of employes we are privileged 
to be engaged in furnishing the public 
something that is necessary for its wel- 
fare and success—yes, sometimes for its 
very existence. That “something” is 
service,—a very broad and inclusive term. 
Sometimes, however, I think we are prone 
to look at it in a somewhat 
sense. 


narrow 


As traffic employes, haven’t we been 
accustomed to think that when we have 
answered a subscriber’s line signal, put 
up his connection, or given him some 
kind of report, we have given him 
service? 2 

As commercial employes, haven’t we 
had too much of the feeling that we 
have served: a_ subscriber sufficiently 
when we have taken his application and 
«collected his bills? 


As plant employes, have we not been 
in the habit of thinking that our whole 
duty to the subscriber was simply to in- 
stall his physical telephone equipment 
and keep it in working order? 


Such thoughts are perfectly correct as 
far as they go, but they do not go far 
enough. It is our duty to do such 
things as are mentioned, but we can and 
should do more if we conceive “service” 
in its fullest and proper sense. 


From Traffic Viewpoint. 


As I am a traffic man, I think you will 
pardon me if I unfold what I mean by 
confining my references to the traffic de- 
partment. As a department, the traffic 
has certain things to work with to en- 
able it to furnish service to the public. 
They may be classified under three gen- 
eral headings: 

Physical equipment, such as _ switch- 
board; technical equipment, such as 
rules and methods contained in operating 


practices; and personal equipment, its em- 
ployes. 

The game of developing and harmon- 
izing these three elements in the interest 
of giving service is an exciting and in- 
teresting one to play. Any one who has 
been in the business only a moderate 
length of time can recall the wonderful 
strides that have been made in improving 
the tvpe of board. When we see the 
latest type and compare it with the older 
types of boards, it does not take us very 
long to be convinced that a decided im- 
provement has been made. 

When we consider the technical factor 
—the operating rules and methods—a 
little reflection tells us that the same 
history of intelligent development ob- 


tains. Long phrases have been replaced 
with shorter ones; some phrases dis- 
pensed with altogether; and other 
phrases reconstructed to be more appre- 
hensible and satisfactory to the sub- 
scriber. 


But no matter how efficiently or satis- 
factorily the physical or technical ele- 
ment has been cared for, either one or 
both cannot take the place of the per- 
sonal element. The former are useless 
without the latter. If the employes ‘dor not 
use the equipment and rules so that the 
company has the good-will of its pa- 
trons, the providing of service to the 
public is fast becoming a‘ failure. 


Of necessity in operating such a large 
business, the chief requisites of which 
are speed and accuracy, instructions must 
be followed to produce results. But these 
prescribed routines have been developed 
so finely that the field of further devel- 
apment is becoming narrower and nar- 
rcwer. Where are we, then, to look for 
further progress? Only one place—in 
the personal equipmént. This field knows 
no bounds or limitations, because as yet 
no hounds or limitations have been 


found to human ingenuity or resource- 
fulness. 


It is not sufficient to see that a sub- 
scriber’s signal is answered promptly and 
that his calls are handled according to 
our drafted routine. When I use the 
word “sufficient” I use it from the sub- 
scriber’s point of view. There may be a 
doubt—a perfectly reasonable doubt in 
his own mind—about a report that he 
has received from us. So he endeavors 
to seek for a little more information. 

He appeals to the supervisor, the chief 


operator, or, perhaps, the manager. He, 
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knows of no other place to go. In just 
such an incidence is the occasion for per- 
sonal service found. . Although he may 
have received, according to our stand- 
ards, service that was reasonable and 
above adverse comment, if at this time 
he is not handled properly, he is apt to 
judge our work and service to him by 
the treatment he receives with respect to 
this particular request. We have to be 
careful lest we lose his good-will. .We 
must consider the patron at the other, end 
of the line. And not in a charitable 
sense only, for in the long run the sub- 
scriber’s best good is our best good also. 


The Personal Service Idea Effect. 


Only a little thought will prove the 
truth of this assertion. How quickly 
you notice the atmosphere of a business 
house—a department store, for illustra- 
tion. There is as much difference in the 
feeling you experience in dealing with 
two great concerns as that you have in 
dealing with an obliging person and an 
unobliging one. 

With one concern you feel at home. 

There is a spirit of good-will permeating 
everywhere. You have no doubt that the 
employes are glad to serve you if they 
ean and are desirous of pleasing whether 
you buy or not. 
+ With another concern, you feel ill at 
ease.. There is a sense of carelessness, 
indifference, and antagonism about which 
makes you feel that you are not welcome 
and that your absence is preferable to 
your presence. The employes cause you 
to feel that they are doing you a favor in 
letting you see the goods and a chance to 
purchase them with your own earnings. 
Does it take you long to decide which 
concern you will do business with? 

The explanation that you are attracted 
to one place and not to the other is that 
the personal service idea is being put 
into effect. The employes realize that 
what redounds to the welfare and good 
of the customer redounds also to the 
welfare and good of themselves. They 
are out to render a service in a personal 
and -pleasing way.’ 

Opportunities for Personal Service. 

Every employe of the company has a 
continual succession of occasions in 
which to bring out the personal quality 
of service. Each time the subscriber is 
spoken with offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity, not only in the content of what 
is. said, but especially in the manner of: 
saying. it. If. he senses that you have 
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his interest in view and that you are 
considering it from his personal vantage 
point, he will feel that he is receiving 
service in its largest sense even though 
he does not obtain the specific thing he 
seeks, 

But I hear you saying: “I don’t be- 
lieve such a thing can be done. I have 
rules and instructions to go by which 
cannot be broken. I have to live up to 
them and do as I am told. I haven’t any 
chance to inject a personal touch.” 

I agree with you that he is a good man 
who can do as he is told, but I challenge 
you with the statement that he is a bet- 
ter man who can and will do more than 
he can ever be told by words. I refer to 
more not in the sense of quantity but in 
the sense of quality. 

You can give two men the same set 
of rules and instructions. One man will 
consider them only so many words to be 
repeated parrot-like in the same way on 
any and every occasion. Another will 
take the same set of rules and instruc- 
tions and make them live and carry a 
helpful message of sympathetic and intel- 
ligent explanation. In the first instance, 
dependence is placed on technicaf service; 
in the second instance, dependence is put 
on personal service. 

Illustrations of this fact are seen close- 
ly at hand every day. Have you not rid- 
den in an automobile when riding was a 
displeasure? The driver never missed 
any holes or bumps in the road, or never 
failed to keep you guessing as to whether 
he was going to run over a coal team or 
squirrel next. He starts the car with a 
jerk and stops it with a double jerk. 

Then have you not ridden in the same 
car, or one just like it, with another 
driver? How much more smoothly it 
was operated by the second driver ‘than 
by the first! Rough places in road were 
avoided. No unevenness in starting, run- 
ning, or stopping. 

Why the difference? Was it the car? 
No. Was it the road? No—simply the 
driver. Both drivers followed instruc- 
tions as far as the technical operation of 
the car was concerned, but only the sec- 
ond had found and made use of the per- 
sonal element. 


Personal Initiative the Solution. 


I hear some one saying: “Well, I think 
you are right. We ought to give atten- 
tion to developing the service with a per- 
sonal touch. But how shall we go about 
it?” 

The opportunities for personal service 
are so varied that it is not possible to 
chart any specific course, and this very 
fact is what makes the course so inter- 
esting and worth while. There is, how- 
ever, one great fundamental asset that 
will be of use to us in helping us make 
port. I refer to personal initiative. 

The word “initiative” itself comes from 
the Latin, and means “go into” or “be- 
gin.” Note that there are signs of ac. 
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tivity in this word, “go into,” 
or pulled into.” 

When a situation arises in dealing with 
subscribers that rules canno. covei, “be- 
gin” or “go into,” finding some way, 
without being told exactly how, of han- 
dling it to the mutual interests of the 
company and subscriber. Every new set 
of circumstances demands new methods 
and new ideas for adjusting them. But 
a good supply of initiative will always 
produce the methods and ideas that are 
needed. 

Did you ever stop to think that it is 
initiative that has brought about the 
greatest part of progress in the world? 
If Columbus had not had _ initiative 
would he have discovered America? If 
Mr. Bell had not possessed initiative, 
would we have been blessed with the 


not “pushed 











private homes or business offices. 
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initiative on the part of each one of us 
will help us to effect such an improve- 
ment. It will do more: It will make our 
work distinctive—and that is the highest 
and best characterization that we can 
hope to receive from the public. 


Western Union Installs 100 Tele- 
phones at San Francisco. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
recently completed extensive changes in 
the equipment of its main offices at 722 
Market street, San Francisco, Calif. One 
of the most important features of this 
equipment was the installation of 100 
telephones. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the private branch exchange 
over which telegrams are telephoned to 
Tele- 


P. B. X. Board with Special Equipment for Handling Telephoned Telegraph Messages. 


telephone today? In like manner, if we 
do not possess and cultivate initiative, 
we shall not make much progress in ren- 
dering personal service. 

There is a possibility that you will say 
that you haven’t the ability to carry out 
any such program. I disagree with you, 
for I believe that none of us has begun 
to use a tithe of the ability we possess. 
The trouble is not that we do not have 
such a quality but that in most of us it 
is lying dormant and inactive. Many of 
us are actually asleep as to the actual 
ability we are the possessors of. The power 
that we think we lack, and are looking 
for outside of ourselves, lies coiled up 
within us. The only thing we need to 
do is to realize it and make use of it. 

There is an unworked mine of oppor- 
tunity to expand the personal service 
factor in the conduct of our business. 
Every wide-awake employe has an earn- 
est desire to improve the product we are 
turning out—telephone service. Personal 


grams are also received at this exchange 
from private homes and business offices. 

There are also a large number of tele- 
phones for transmitting messages to and 
from branch offices throughout the city, 
which has been found to be very accurate 
and satisfactory, working in conjunction 
with the pneumatic tube system. The 
tube system carries the heaviest volume 
of business between the main and down- 
town branch offices, the telephone carry- 
ing the traffic to a large number of 
smaller and more distant branch offices. 

Just recently 52 noiseless typewriters 
were installed in the telephone depart- 
ment which has greatly lessened the 
noise. These were put in with the object 
of providing every major and minor 
facility to secure the maximum efficiency 
of operation. Special signaling devices 
to call the operators’ attention to calls 
on various circuits and to switch calls 
from one position to another have been 
installed. 
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A novel feature of this equipment con- 
sists in the belt conveyors for delivering 
the messages from the telephone room 
to the main distributing on the floor 
above the telephone room. Electrically- 
operated belt conveyors run in front of 
every telephone operator, both those re- 
ceiving and those sending messages, and 
convey every message entering the room 
‘to the distributing center. 

At this distributing center there is a 
slow-moving belt on which the messages 
from the telephone room (from the 
pneumatic tube system, from the Morse, 
and the multiplex) are deposited by the 
various conveyers. A line of girls sit 
in front of this slow-moving belt and 
sort out the telegrams, and then place 
‘them on one of four conveyors, according 
to their destination. These conveyors 
deliver the messages to the transmitting 
operators. 

Messages received on the Morse and 
multiplex machines, are conveyed to the 
distributing center, where the messages 
that are to be telephoned, are sorted out 
and placed on the conveyor that delivers 
the messages to the telephone room, 
which are then telephoned to private 
homes and business houses. 

In the accompanying illustration the 
belt conveyor that runs in front of the 
telephone operators is shown at A. This 
belt conveyor travels 250 feet per minute, 
each belt being driven by an individual 
electric motor. In order to guard against 
the delay of a message in passing over the 
conveyors, two men are employed whose 
sole duty consists in constantly going 
around the room, stopping each belt in 
turn for a few seconds, lifting it up, 
looking under it to see that no message 
has slipped out of place, and then testing 
it to see thaf it runs freely and then 
starting it again. 

A very novel method has been employed 
in carrying the messages up to the 
second floor where the distributing center 
is located. This method is shown at B 
in the photograph. There are double 
belts, both rising, which clasp the message 
between them. C shows the conveyor to 
the telephones to and from the branch 
iffices. 


Telephone Companies Use Thou- 
sands of Motor Vehicles. 
Thousands of automobiles and motor 
‘rucks are being used by the telephone 
ympanies of this country for supervi- 
on, maintenance, installation and repair 
ork, according to a recent survey made 
|; the National Automobilé Chamber of 

“ommerce. 
It was found that every telephone com- 
pany in the country has its passenger 
hicles for supervising work. These are 
ually roadsters or runabouts and are 
frequently equipped with tool boxes so 
that minor repairing can be handled on 
the spot. Trucks are used extensively 
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for heavy repair work and for new con- 
struction. 

The New York Telephone Co. is the 
leader in number of cars and commercial 
vehicles used in its industry. It has a 
fleet totaling 935 of which 637 are run- 
abouts and 68 are %-ton trucks. The 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
operates 46 trucks. The various types of 
motor vehicles in the fleet are as follows: 


I ros Oe ee Jia Ss Wlaww waiinooe 637 
ME nace Vac cy anteeveseeon 51 
EEE a vestenasoenisceseeias 11 
I a i a did gt wzaa bie es 8 
EE I ns ca ncdeaewateudan 68 
I ei os wig asain wn 31 
DU Eg cn iv ewcescesevedeced l 


2%-ton trucks 56 


OO ee err eee 32 
ON, MOO, ne csnccavecceenees 14 
a 2. ee 18 
el.) ee 2 
935 

The second largest user is the Bell 


Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania which has 
a total of 514 passenger cars. Figures 
have been obtained from a number of 
the larger telephone companies showing 
the number of passenger cars which they 
operate. The figures for 10 of the heavi- 
est users are: 
No. of Pass. 
Company Cars Used 
New York Telephone Co. 656 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 514 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 204 


Chicago Telephone Co. ............ 170 
Southern New England Telephone 
BC ace bE ck bien weene ecu 157 
a a er 120 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of 
PE Er ee 96 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. .......... 89 
Nebraska Telephone Co. .......... 51 
Telephone “Brokers” in Japan 


Raise Their Prices. 

The Kobe, Japan, correspondent of the 
Chamber of Comerce Journal, London, 
Eng., writes, under date May 13: “Meth- 
ods of trade here are too advanced. In 
England it is still very largely the rule 
for a man to trade with his own capital. 
In Japan, never. Every conceivable trade 
and industry is carried on with advances 
from the bank and every conceivable com- 
modity has its broker. For instance, 
there are in Kobe numbers of telephone 
brokers. 

There is a great demand for tele- 
phones in Japan. The supply of them is 
a government monopoly and the average 
time between applications and _ installa- 
tion is ten years. When anybody gives 
up his telephone he can transfer it to 
somebody else. 

This is where the telephone broker 
comes in, and he knows the pulse of the 
market so well that, whereas before the 
war it was easy to get a telephone for 
£100, it is no uncommon thing to pay 
£300 now. 

The telephone is, indeed, an important 
gauge of business prosperity. When the 
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slump came last month, telephones 
cropped sharply, probably in anticipation 
of many businesses closing up; but the 
fall has not continued, so apparently 
there is confidence in business contin- 
uing to exist, even dully. The prices 
which have declined were purely artifi- 
cial and it is possible that the slump will 
do a great deal of good. It would be 
a good thing if it only diminished the 
number of brokers and reduced things to 
something like their real value.” 


Big Increase in Telephone Satura- 
tion in Population Centers. 
That the telephone has had a remark- 
able growth in this country during the 
past ten years is quite generally ac- 
knowledged. The average person, how- 
ever, does not realize the extent of this 
growth until he is confronted by com- 

parative statistics. 

Figures recently compiled by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
show that the number of telephones in 
use has increased 64 per cent in 13 popu- 
lation centers in the past ten years. The 
comparison, which is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, is based on the 1910 and 
1920 censuses. It should be explained 
that these telephone areas in many cases 
include places other than the city after 
which they are named, and the popula- 
tion and telephones in these outlying 
places have, of course, been included. 
For this reason the population figures 
will not always agree with those reported 
by the United States Census for the 
cities named in the statement. 


Telephones 


per 100 
Popula- Population 
tion No. of Jan. 1 June 1 
City of Area Tel. 1921 1910 
New York ......5,621,000 845.890 15.0 7.9 
CE. castes ia 2.701.000 554.114 20.5 10.0 
Philadelphia 1,824,000 199,650 10.9 7.1 
i 6¢esed604 652.000 272.244 17.4 9.1 
EE ccedanmad 1,125,000 134,491 12.0 11.3 
Se: BOM cccece 029,000 §2,6038 9.0 6.7 
Cleveland ...... 904,000 109,371 12.1 6.6 
Pittsburgh ..... 880,000 110,647 12.6 8.2 
Baltimore ....... 734,000 79,011 10.8 7.1 
Los Angeles 642,000 136,598 21.3 —- 
Cincinnati ....... 594,000 90,485 15.2 9.8 
 sewvesens 583,000 65,042 12.2 6.0 
Milwaukee ...... 525,000 74,153 14.1 8.6 
San Francisco 520,000 143,318 27.6 16.0 
POUGEE 3 ccoce deve 491,000 46,543 9.5 ccce 


For the 13 centers of population for 
which figures appear covering both years, 
the number of telephones per 100 of pop- 
ulation averaged 8.8 in 1910 and 14.5 in 
1920, or an increase of 64 per cent. 

Lincoln Company Gains 2,200 

Stations. 

The August report of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. shows 
a total of 118 exchanges with a total of 
64,699 stations. This represents an in- 
crease, since January 1, of 2,213 stations, 
a third of which are in Lincoln, the larg- 
est exchange operated and owned by the 
company. Nineteen exchanges show 
losses during that period of a total of 76 


stations, while 99 show increases totalling 
2,289. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observation and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


By Well Clay 


When one has been away for a year and 
a day; 
Roaming strange lands afar. 
Then gets off a ship and starts on a 
trip 
Back to where the old folks are. 
There’s no movie reel can show how 
you feel, 
As memories throng through the brain; 
Days long gone by pass through your 
mind’s eye, 
As your thoughts spring ahead of the 
train. 


You picture the spot where stands the 
home cot 
With shady green trees all around, 
And all the old places and familiar home 
faces 
Where your childhood days’ joys were 
found. 
The scenery outside quickly backward 
doth glide, a 
But there’s nothing you see or you 
hear. ‘ 
The one wish in your brain is to step 
off the train 
And greet those that to you are most 
dear. 


One of the chief delights in going 
away is said, by some people, to be the 
joy of the homecoming after a season 
of absence from the old life. No mat- 
ter where we roam and what we see, 
there are none of the marvels of Nature 
or entertainment of man, that can quite 
equal the pleasurable thrill that pervades 
one’s system at the moment when we ac- 
tually “start back.” 


The same feeling is present after a 
long absence from an accustomed voca- 
tion when it may chance that once more 
we are called upon, or have opportunity 
to renew the familiar duties. How we 
recall and exultingly put into play all the 
cld knowledge of the game; but our 
broadened mind ranges far over the kal- 
eidoscopic experiences of our absence for 
new ideas to utilize to bring our work 
a little nearer perfection. 


True, however, we never quite come 

back in just the same frame of mind as 
that in which we went away; neither do 
we find things just as we left them. At 
least, they look different, as they did to 
the small boy who went to visit a few 
_miles from home, and, though he was 
gone but a day or so, suffered all the 
pangs of acute homesickness. So long 
did it seem that he was gone on account 
of the dragging hours until he was home 
again that he was sure he had been gone 
an age. Walking through the barnyard 
with his dad on his return home, he 
remarked to his father: “Well, Dad, 
things have changed, but I see you still 
keep the same old dog.” 


A little vacation is good for us and 
should result in good for our work after 
it is over and we are again in the har- 
ness—especially at this time of the year 
when the weather begins to cool and one 
feels like work. The roads are gener- 
ally good in September and any line ac- 
tivities can be prosecuted with greater 
ease and profit. Especially is this true 
of new construction, when one can get 
deliveries of materials at somewhere near 
a normal rate. 

The flocks and fields of the farmer have 
yielded their yearly quota for market and 
table, and the squawk of the suddenly- 
siezed rooster is heard at the chopping 
block at more frequent intervals than 
at other times of the year. 

The crops are off the fields for the 
most part and the fall work on the farm 
is in full swing. Changing work in 
threshing and corn shredding and other 
autumn work on the farm, requires quite 
a bit of inter-communication among rura! 
business men and then, if never before, 
the need of a telephone becomes appar- 
ent. The increased need is reflected in 
increased orders for telephones at a time 
when they are most easily installed. 

After an interval of many months 
when we have been holding off on ex- 
tensions on account of war, finances and 
labor, it seems good to get back to the 
fascinating sport of building rural ex- 
tensions. The demand is a great way 
ahead of the supply and one does not 
have to spend much time in soliciting ad- 
ditional patrons. A woman asked me 
last week: “How is it that you used to 
beg farmers to put in telephones and now 
we have to beg you to build us lines?” 

They not only have to do the soliciting, 
as it were, now, but are willing to turn 
in and help haul poles and do other 
such work, to push the thing along—until 
their telephone is in and ‘connected up. 

There is much in the work of building 
rural extensions now that is different 
than a decade ago and the manner of in- 
stalling the. instrument has changed con- 
siderably. In the old days, all one 
thought necessary was to bore a small 
hole through the wall and attach it to 
the telephone already ‘in place. Now, as 
is the practice with many, the instru- 
ment is the last thing to put in place. 
Instead of twisted drop wire, it has been 
found advisable to run separate weather- 
proof wires under cleat and knobs, and 
through porcelain tubes where they en- 
ter the buildings. 

The necessity for protecting the wires 
with tubes in many places has been the 
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recent change in house construction in 
which metal lathing is used and which, 
when combined with the modern meth- 
od of using a flax or felt lining between 
the studding for purposes of warmth, 
makes a fire almost certain at the first 
thunder shower. So little spark is nec- 
essary to set the tinder-dry filling 
aflame that I have observed this sum- 
mer a case where not even a smut showed 
on a modern carbon lightning arrester 
at the pole, yet the flax backlining caught 
afire from a spark, which jumped from 
the drop wire to the metal lath, and was 
consumed for many feet before going out 
from lack of air back of the plaster. 


The practice of wooden washers back 
of the telephone is also modern and helps 
to overcome the inequalities of the plas- 
tered wall as well as furnishing a place 
tc conceal the wires back of the instru- 
ment. They also leave a space behind 
the telephone to allow a circulation of 
warm air in winter when the outside wall 
is cold and otherwise causes a deteri- 
oration of batteries from lowness of 
temperature. 


Modern construction is more costly but 
it is worth more, and better service is more 
apt to result with fewer breaks in times 
of stress of weather. In modern times, 
a patron wants his service all the time, 
especially on the farm where a sudden 
need may mean a drive of many miles 
in case of failure to get the desired con- 
nection immediately, perhaps obliging him 
to leave a member of his family in dis- 
tress while doing so. 


Fall construction is easier too, for the 
reason that spring rains have been 
drained from the soil and there are 
fewer marshy or muddy places to con- 
tend with. Take it all in all, there is 
no better season for outside work on the 
lines (in Minnesota) than the months of 
September and October, and in some 
years, November. Labor costs more, as 
a rule, but there are fewer interruptions 
from weather and roads, and more head 
way can be made. 


One man to stake the lines and instal! 
the instruments, two men to dig the holes 
nail the brackets and set the poles, and 
two men to string the wires (afternoons). 
make about the right-sized crew in thi: 
country to build bracket lines and short- 
er loops profitably. The two wiremet 
can spend forenoons in shooting troubl: 
and other work and keep the wire strun 
close behind the diggers. 


The diggers can, with little practice, b 
taught to guy the poles as they go along. 
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thus relieving the wire men who can fill 
in more acceptably at other work in these 
times of labor shortage. They can all “fill 
in” when it comes to the table at the 
average farmhouse, and the good meals 
one runs across at the average table in 
rural districts are not the least fascinating 
part of the game. 

APHORISM: The best time 


is when dinner’s ready. 


to eat 


Storm of Protest Over Elimination 
of “Time” Service. 
The Lincoln (Neb.,) Telephone & Tel- 


egraph Co. is the storm center of a 
public discussion following its announce- 
ment that on September 5 it proposes to 
dispense with that part of the informa- 
tion service which has to do with the 
giving of the correct time to inquiring 
patrons. 

The company is accused by citizens 
whose convenience is thus disturbed with 
having advertised this service as one of 
its attractions when it was in competi- 
tion with the Bell in Lincoln, and that 
this action is arbitrary and unfair. They 
also insist that the company has given 
the service so long that it may be fairly 
assumed to be a part of the contract of 
service. 

The latter declaration is regarded by 
company officials as something remark- 
able in view of the fact that none of its 
subscribers scruple about quitting the 
service whenever they please regardless 
of the contracts they have signed, and 
that persons signing new contracts having 
no knowledge of the “time” service that 
the company has been giving could hard- 
ly be said to assume that it was included 
therein. 

The company officials say 
have been forced to take this 
because of the abuse of the 
ice, and that discontinuance is made 
at this time because, with the begin- 
ning of school, the facilities will be over- 
loaded by the demands of school children. 
These run into the thousands, each child 
being apparently desirous of staying 
home and playing as long as possible 
and calling up two or three times to 
make sure that time enough remains. 

Critics of the company’s course want 
to know why it does not set aside certain 
parts of its equipment for the giving 
of the service, while others say that if 
it is a matter of cost the public will be 
willing to pay a few cents additional to 
retain this service. Along with the elim- 
ination of the “time” service also goes 
the abolition of the alarm clock or waking 
up service. 

General Manager L. E. Hurtz has tried 
patiently to explain to the public that it 
isn’t a question of the few hundred dol- 
lars a month extra cost that giving the 
service now adds to expenses, but purely 
a service proposition. The exchange is 


they 
step 
serv- 
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built for normal peak loads, but not for 
those peaks where the demand for service 
centers entirely upon one spot in the 
central office equipment. 

Between 7 and 9 in the morning and 


‘12:45 and 2 in the afternoon the calls 


for “time, please?” are so numerous that 
no other information service can be given, 
all that the other inquirers receive when 
they get “information” is a recitation of 
the hour and minute. 

In an automatic exchange each 100 sta- 
tions is a miniature exchange in itself, 
with ten trunks between the 100 groups 
ample for ordinary use. With thousands 
of calls for “time” coming in at the same 
time, says Mr. Hurtz, any person seek- 
ing to use the exchange finds his path to 
the person with whom he desires to com- 
municate blocked owing to the fact that 
all of the trunking facilities are in use to 
give “time service.” 

As the company’s first obligation is to 
furnish communication between those 
who rent telephones for that purpose, 
Mr. Hurtz contends that when additional 
service interferes with the giving of that 
communication the company must stop 
it. That is what he is doing. 


He insists that as the telephone ex- 
change exists primarily to furnish facili- 
ties for communication, it must eliminate 
everything that prevents free use of the 
facilities for that purpose. If a street 
railway company were to manufacture 
and sell light and power as a by-product 
and it interfered with giving prompt 
car service, the public would be quick 
to demand that it get out of the light 
and power business. 


Mr. Hurtz says that it would cost the 
company less money to furnish each sub- 
scriber with a clock and keep it regulated 
than to rebuild the exchange to add the 
necessary trunking facilities. 


UTILITY PRICES AND RATE 
OF RETURN. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
yield from January, 1920, to May 1, 1920, 
was found to be 5.75 per cent, thus show- 
ing that even the highest grade first mort- 
gage public utility securities have re- 
cently been selling at a price which would 
yield the investor a full per cent more 
income per annum than could be obtained 
from the same class of railroad securities. 
A further tabulation covering the av- 
erage yield on nine second class public 
utility securities—that is, bonds rated by 
Moody as B, BA, BAA—during this same 
period, showed that they sold at a price 
which would have yielded the investor, 
had they been bought between April, 1919, 
and December, 1919, 6.58 per cent. Had 
they been purchased at the average mar- 
ket price between January, 1920, and May, 
1920, they would have yielded 7.20 per 
cent, the yield on this class of securities 


being almost a full point above that af- 
forded by the highest grade public util- 
ity security. 

Since the seasoned bonds of our largest 
public utility corporations rated by re- 
liable investment houses as bonds hav- 
ing the highest grade of security, can be 
hought on a yield basis of 6.75 per cent 
and those of the second class on a yield 
basis of 7.20 per cent, it would scarcely 
be expected that new securities of public 
utility companies could be sold on even 
as favorable a yield basis as that af- 
forded by a seasoned second grade bond. 

Experience shows that new securities 
of the highest grade cannot be sold for 
the same price that a similarly secured 
bond, that has been seasoned, can com- 
mand. Thus, a company endeavoring to 
1aise money through the issuance of new 
securities, is handicapped at the very start 
by the fact that the securities it is of- 
fering are new and unseasoned. In ad- 
dition to this, the new securities of a 
going concern seldom rank as high in re- 
gard to the security behind them, as do 
the seasoned secured by a 
mortgage on the property. 

New issues usually compete with the 
yield afforded by second grade or junior 
issues, and even in competition with such 
issues, new securities are at a disadvan- 
tage. The extent of ihe disadvantage in 
this regard is convincingly shown by a 
comparison of the yield basis on which 
new securities of public utility corpora- 
tions have been offered at, between Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, and May 15, 1920. 

A study of the yield afforded by the 
principal representative offerings of pub- 
lic utility securities to the public, of 
$1,000,000 or over, in the period men- 
tioned, was found to be as follows: 


issues first 


Cost of Money to Public Utility Corpo- 

rations, Excluding Marketing Profit 
to Underwriters. 

Yield 

Per Cent. 

1919, to July 1, 1919 6.86 

1919, to December 1, 6.90 

! 1920 7.10 

March, 1920 7.59 

February, 1920 7.11 

ye 7.62 

May, 1920 7.83 


Date. 
January 1, 
July 1, 
January, 


These figures were compiled from a 


list of bond underwriters issued by the 
Standard Statistics Co. in its weekly serv- 
ice and from the Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle. 

Since the signing of the armistice, in- 


world over have been 
gradually rising at an accelerating rate 
The weekly statistics issued by Brook- 
mire’s Economic Service in their pamphlet 
entitled “Brookmire’s Forecaster,” dated 
May 17, i920, throws some interesting 
side-lights on current interest rates and 
the changes that have taken place within 
the last few years. 

Sixty-day money, N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, in May, 1913, was 3% to 4 per 


terest rates the 
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cent. Two years ago it was 6 per cent. 
For the week ending May 15, of this 
year, it was quoted at from 8 to 8% per 
cent. Discounts prime four to six months, 
New York, were 5% to 5% per cent in 
May, 1913; 5% to 6 per cent two years 
ago; 7 per cent, May 15. 

How rapid the increase has been since 
January of this year, is shown by statis- 
tics taken from the same source. Four 
to six months prime discounts New York, 
were 6 per cent in January and 7 per cent 
in May of this year. Sixty-day money, 
New York Stock Exchange, was 7 to 7% 
per cent in January and 8 to 8% per cent 
in May. This tightening of the money 
market is reflected in every class of se- 
curity in the world—U. S. government 
bonds have been selling at a price to 
yield the investor in many cases, in ex- 
cess of 6% per cent. 

This situation is not due to any ques- 
tion or doubt as regards the security in- 
volved, but is primarily indicative of the 
tremendous demand for capital funds. 
The war depleted the capital equipment 
of the world to such an extent that, at 
present the supply of funds available for 
investment in permanent improvements i 
totally inadequate. 

How seriously this situation is handi- 
capping new improvements of public util- 
ity corporations is well illustrated bv the 
following quotation from the Wall Street 
Journal: 


Chicago Telephone Co. Withdraws 
$10,000,000 Note Application. 

The Wall Street Journal, April 12, 
1920, stated that President Sunny has in- 
formed Illinois Public Utility Commis- 
sion that Lee Higginson & Co., and five 
leading Chicago bankers jointly bid 94% 
per cent for the company’s proposed is- 
sue of $10,000,000 three-year 7 per cent 
notes, or yield basis of 8.99 per cent, 
which is a prohibitive price for public 
utility credit and, therefore, the company 
has withdrawn its application to issue 
these notes for needed improvements this 
year. The company placed a _ similar 
amount of notes with the syndicate a few 
years ago slightly above a 5 per cent basis. 


When the cost of money to a public 
utility property is specifically considered 
at the present time, it must be realized 
that the cost of money to industry in gen- 
eral does not necessarily determine its 
cost to a public utility corporation. 


Capital does not flow as freely in actual 
practice as it might theoretically be sup- 
posed, it is flexible only within narrow 
limits. The total capital fund available 
for investment at any time is not in active 
competition for all types of investment. 
Capital is controlled by various individ- 
uals and moves only in accordance with 
their preferences and prejudices. These 
preferences and prejudices are the de- 
termining factors controlling the flow of 
capital into the various fields of invest- 
ment. 

Psychological forces play a very im- 
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portant part in the cost of money to in- 
dustry. Very often the actual security 
behind a given investment proves to be 
of less importance than is the popular 
opinion regarding the security held by a 
large group of investors. In other words, 
the attitude of the investing public to- 
wards a given type of investment often 
becomes the dominant factor controlling 
the price of money in that field. 


Of the total fund of capital available 
for investment in the United States to- 
day, there is only a given amount avail- 
able under any circumstance for railroads, 
public utilities, industrials, farm loans, 
real estate loans, certificates of deposit, 
savings bank accounts, stocks or govern- 
ment bonds. 

It is an established fact that there are 
thousands of individuals having consider- 
able investment capital at their disposal 
who would under no circumstances pur- 
chase a corporation security, even a very 
high yield would not attract them. An 
illustration of this is found in the ability 
up to just a few months ago of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank to float its farm loan 
bonds on a yield basis of 4% per cent at 
a time when tax-free government bonds 
were being offered on a yield basis of 
close to 6 per cent. 

Investigation has shown that in a large 
measure these bonds were purchased in 
small lots by farmers and residents of 
small towns, individuals whose income is 
so small that the tax-free covenant in 
these bonds would have no particularly 
attractive force. There are likewise thou- 
sands of individuals in the United States 
who have a strong preference for 6 per 
cent real estate loans—still others have 
a strong preference for municipal securi- 
ties. The result is that there are mil- 
lions of dollars of available investment 
funds in the United States that would 
under no circumstances compete in the 
market for corporation bonds. 

There are several reasons determining 
this attiude of mind in regard to invest- 
ments on the part of thousands of people 
in the United States. Regardless of the 
causes producing this attitude of mind, 
the important factors to be considered 
under the present circumstances are the 
existing facts. It is quite obvious, from 
the abnormally high price that public 
utility corporations have been compelled 
to pay for capital recently, that invest- 
ments of this type are rather generally 
considered as less desirable than many 


classes of investments. 
There are two factors that seem to 
have been dominant in producing this 


situation : 

Public utilities because of their spe- 
cial and privileged position in the past 
took, in some cases, undue advantage of 
this position. The result was that thou- 
sands of small investors lost heavily in 
investments of this type. In other cases, 


some few public utilities abused their 
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position and charged 
an excessive price for their services. 
Public opinion tinally revolted and there 
was enacted various restrictive legislation 
which so limited the control of public 
utilities over the selling price of their 


semi-monopolistic 


services as to place them entirely at the 
mercy of various rate-making bodies. 
Each of these two forces has had its 
period of ascendancy and, as a result, 
most public utility properties in the United 


States are in difficult financial straits. 
They are hampered by restrictive legis- 
laticn and are suffering from what 


amounts in many instances to a financial 
boycott on the part of the investing pub- 
lic. 

Our problem today is to meet the ex- 
isting situation. The abuses and preju- 
dices of the past must be overcome. Pub- 
lic confidence in our public utilities must 
be restored. The service they render is 
a necessity. This service is in a large 
measure, fundamental to the proper de- 
velopment of industry as a whole. 

To attempt to punish all utility corpor- 
ations for the sins of a few corporations 
in the past, is not only folly but may re- 
sult in a national calamity. It is a policy 
of cutting the nose to spite the face. Pub- 
lic utilities can be punished only at the 
expense of the general public. The sur- 
vey covering the investment field for pub- 
lic utility securities has clearly shown 
how serious the situation is at the pres- 
ent time. 

Every effort should be made to improve 
conditions lest the public be denied those 
services and facilities to which it is en- 
titled. No improvement in this regard 
can be expected until public utility prop- 
erties afford as an attractive a field for 
capital investment as that offered in other 
fields of business enterprise. 


Extensive Improvements Under 
Way at Greenfield, Ind. 


The Greenfield Telephone Co., Green- 
field, Ind., has erected about 3,000 feet 
of new cable, and installed new cable 
terminals. The company is now engaged 
in dismantling the open wire leads in the 
business districts and cutting the cable 
in service. 

The remodeling of the interior of the 
company’s building will be under way in 
a short time in order to arrange for the 
installation of a new toll board. After 
the board is installed, the old toll room 
will be converted into an employes’ rest- 
room. , 


Telephone Lines Under Construc- 
tion in Montana. 


Work has been commenced by the 
Eastern Montana Telephone Co. on the 
construction of 104 miles of telephone 
line to connect Miles City, Mont., with 
points south almost to the Wyoming 
state line. 
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Pole House Protector Strips 
That Give Relief From Fuse Contact Trouble 





No. 827 
For 100 and 200 Pair 
Pole Houses 





No. 727 
For 25 and 50 Pair 


Pole Houses 










No. 27 Fuse—Full Size 
Contact points bite into fuse ends insuring good contact even if fuse end is 
corroded. 
Cable soldering terminal is formed deep into slot to prevent turning. 
Screw is soldered to cable wire terminal to insure perfect contact. 
Fuse clips are readily removable. 
Lock nut binding post for attaching drop wires. 
Projection on fuse clip fits into groove to prevent turning. 








Protect_ your {telephone 

service as well as your 

employees and property. lectric Company 
3145 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Let Trucks Solve Your Problems 


Telephone Companies All Over the Country Find Motor Trucks a Solution 
to Their Service Problems—Southern New England Telephone Co. Selects 
the White as Best Adapted to Its Needs—Company Now Has 29 in Service 


The demand for telephone service all 
over the country—in rural as well as city 
communities—is greater today than ever 
before. But increased volume of busi- 
ness also means greater difficulty in main- 
taining service, the commodity which 
telephone and telegraph companies sell. 

The demands have become too exacting 
for the limited speed and endurance of 
the horse. Hence it has been supplanted 
by the motor truck, whose greater speed, 
endurance, larger capacity and versatility 
render it capable of maintaining almost 
continuous service in and around and be- 
tween communities. 

The most important phases of service 
are: Transportation, installation, opera- 
tion. Telephone companies need trucks 
to carry supplies from factory to, ex- 
changes and to surrounding areas of con- 
struction, to convey men and supplies 
from one exchange or area to another, as 
well as to places of construction along 
highways between communities. 

The tendency to solve the perplexing 
problems of service with motor equip- 
ment is typified in a big way by the case 
of the Southern New England Telephone 
Co., whose headquarters are located at 
New Haven, Conn. With an operation 
area covering all of the 5,000 square miles 
in the state of Connecticut and including 
more than 700 communities, the Southern 
New England company does all of its 
maintenance, construction and_ repair 
work with motor trucks. 

Having decided that the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy lay in determining 


the truck best suited for the company’s 
needs and standardizing, Robert Hunter, 
supervisor of motor vehicles, selected the 
White. Twenty-nine of them are already 
at work. Others will gradually replace 
10 machines of six different makes, which 
the company still owns. 

Twenty-six of the trucks in the fleet 
are 2-ton models, two are 3-ton and one 
is a %-ton. The 3-ton models, equipped 


high as 100 miles daily, much farther 
than the heavier trucks which, because oi 
the nature of their work, are often stand- 
ing although the engine is kept running 


to operate the power winch. Therefore 


the mileage per gallon of gasolene on 
these heavier jobs cannot fairly be com- 
pared with the record in any other line of 
commercial business. 

Where a winch truck can be used, thre 


























A Group of White Trucks Used by the Southern New England Telephone Co. 


with winches, are used much of the time 
for setting poles. They, as well as many 
of the 2-ton trucks, are often used for 
construction work of the heavier type, 
hauling cross arms, glass and wire and 
carrying towing poles. 

The %-ton model is used for general 
delivery purposes, to rush men and ma- 
terials about and to haul from jobs where 
speed is required. In this work it runs as 























The White Two-Ton Truck Is a Favorite with Telephone Companies. 
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men and the truck driver can easily set a 
pole, company officials say. As many as 
eight men are required where the winch 
is not used, depending on conditions and 
the size of the pole. 

Connecticut has been divided into 16 
stations or areas, centering about the lar- 
ger cities, such as Hartford, New Haven 
and Bridgeport. With the exception of 
the area about New Haven, where the 
scope of the work is: greater, trucks work- 
ing in each area have a territory of about 
20 miles in radius to cover. 

Garages are maintained at New Haven 
and Hartford, where repair work on 
trucks is done. All overhauls, however, 
are made in the New Haven shop, which 
is more completely equipped. In smaller 
areas, where it has been found cheaper to 
rent garage space to accommodate tlie 
few trucks operated than for the compan) 
to establish its own garage, major repair 
work is done by mechanics sent out from 
nearby company garages. A complete 
stock of parts is kept in each garage. 

“The number of parts which must be 
keptin stock are much fewer since we ha\e 
standardized on one make of truck than 
when we operated a half dozen makes,” 
Fleet Supervisor: Hunter pointed out. “in 
addition to this advantage, our mechanics 
naturally become more expert through 
specialization than was possible when they 
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“Stewart’ Direct Reading Test Cabinet 


SEPEERCRGEOEOEEEUEREREREROREEEEOEREDEREREREREREEGEOEDEDEREEEREEEEER COUT DEDEDE EERE 


BONITA AERIAL CABLE RINGS 


Any company that has $400.00 
trouble expense or more per 
year can save $100.00 per year 
with a ‘“‘SSTEWART”’ Test Cab- 
inet. Tells distance to trouble. 
Any telephone man can operate it. 
Sent on trial. Write today. 


ALSO—Test Sets, Detecto-Meters 
and Cable Testers. When in need 
of testing apparatus, write us. 











a) STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, Illinois 















Note Protection at Corners [ 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 

wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 

vents troublesome short circuite 
“2 and grounds. 








These ‘‘hand placed’’ cable rings 
cannot creep or move on the 
strand after attachment 


BONITA AERIAL CABLE RINGS combine ample 
holding power with ease of installation. Not even a 
cable pull will displace them from their position. Yet 
they can be easily removed after years of service and 
may be used over again. 

BONITAS are quickly and securely attached by hand —the 
easiest and most sacisfactory method. 


BONITAS are made of high carbon, semi-spring steel, and will 
last for years. Made in six sizes. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov. 1906 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Why sacrifice your old 
equipment for new? 


Don’t imagine that because some of the parts are com- 
mencing to wear that you must replace. 

“We can save you money” because we can repair your 
apparatus—or replace worn out parts, and will guarantee 
you satisfaction. 

At least when you are situated that it must either be 
“old” or “new” apparatus let us show how the old can be 
continued serviceable. Pack up your parts, whether one or 
twenty pieces, and ship to the 


Suttle Equipment Company 
Olney, Ill. 











STANDARD 
Telephone Cables 












are ‘guaranteed fas to their unex- 
celled dependability by long and 
successful service. They repre- 
sent the greatest advancement in tele- 
phone cable manufacture. 







Write our nearest office about your re- 
quirements. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
New York San Francisco St. Louis 
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Write for Samples and Prices. 


The Arrester with 
No Dissatisfied Customers 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 


84 Waters Avenue - - Everett, Mass. 


HAWAII TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Hilo, T. H. July 21, 1919. 


L S. Brach Supply Co., 


127 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen:—Regarding the use of your arresters, 
I would say we use them principally for protection 
of Repeating and Phantom coils 


Write for Literature on Brach 
Vacuum Arresters 


which are mounted in boxes on poles 
a number of miles from the telephone 
offices and that we never had to go 
near any of these coils that were pro- 
tected with your arresters, whereas 
we formerly had to clean the carbon 
blocks and occasionally replace a 
burned out coil when the old style 
carbon arresters were used, after each 
thunder storm. 
We have also installed your arresters 
on a No. 10 copper metallic trunk 
line sixty-six miles long going over 
Kilauea Volcano; these were installed 
at an altitude of 4000 ft. to drain 
static from this line, in which they 
have been successful 
Very truly yours, 

HAWAII TELEPHONE CO. 

W. D. Stone, Manager. 


L. $. Brach Manufacturing Company 
NEWARK, WN. J. 
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were put to work on a different make of 
truck every few days.” 

By an accurate checking and double 
checking. system, the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. keeps tab on the work 
done and the daily expense incurred by 
Comparisons 
brought out by these records were instru- 
mental in the decision to standardize on 
White trucks. 


every truck in its service. 


London Continues Experiments 
in Wireless Telephony. 

Experiments in wireless telephony con- 
tinue to be the order of the day in Lon- 
don, the ‘stunts” being a news- 
paper message from sea and a newspaper 
assignment to a reporter in the metrop- 
olis, the latter carrying his own aerial 
and receiving set. 

The wireless telephone message from 
the liner Victorian to the London news- 
paper office was quite a success. The 
message was heard in London as it was 
being dictated from the deck of the liner 
350 miles away to a reporter at the Corn- 
wall station. y 

The 
that he 


latest 


said 
tele- 


representative 
an ordinary 


newspaper 
spoke into 
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phone transmitter at the Poldhu station 
in Cornwall and conversed for some min- 
utes with the passengers on the Victorian 
which was bound for Quebec. The con- 
versation was interrupted by S. O. S. calls 
American vessel that was in 
Bishop Rock, Scilly 


from an 
trouble off the 
Islands. 

The other wireless telephonic test was 
of a different nature. A reporter for the 
Daily Mail walked across northwest Lon- 
don carrying a small dispatch case con- 
taining a Marconi six-valve amplifying 
listening-in set. There was no pre-ar- 
rangement as to time, place or the nature 
of the message except that the reporter 
was to be prepared for a wireless tele- 
phone call at any moment. The reporter 
had no expert knowledke of telephony of 
the wireless sort and the instrument was 
handed to him at his office with but few 
words of explanation. 

The reporter kept his “mustard plaster” 
aerial under his coat. It was a light loop 
aerial and invisible under a buttoned coat. 
Two flexible wires connected the aerial 
with the dispatch case which contained 
the amplifying detector, a condenser, and 
high and low tension batteries. To the 
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upper end of the loop aerial was attached 
the ordinary disc telephone receiver. 

From time to time as the reporter 
walked he put the receiver to his ear ane 
tuned in by turning a handle that pro 
truded from the case. Suddenly the re 
porter heard the message from the Vic 
torian to Poldhu station. Then, as h 
says, with a suddenness that made hin 
jump, a voice from the receiver said 
“Message to the Daily Mail reporte: 
somewhere in the metropolitan area. 
And the message was to the effect that 
there was a fire in an East London syna 
gogue and that the reporter was to get 
the facts at once, first acknowledging re 
ceipt of the message. 

The reporter duly gathered his facts 
and returned to his office to write up an 
account of his wireless telephonic assign 
ment. : 

The Victorian used the most powerful 
telephone yet installed in a passenger ship 
and transmitted on a 1,800-2,400 meter 


wave-length. Two wireless concerts were 


arranged, the Chelmsford (Essex) sta- 
tion giving the first on a 3,500 meter 


wave-length and Poldhu (Cornwall) sta 
tion the second. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Edwin P. Weber, city foreman for 
the Two Rivers Telephone Co., of Two 
Rivers, Wis., has been engaged in various 
branches of telephone work for the past 
15 years. Obstacles do not discourage Mr. 
Weber, for he delights in figuring out 
ways and means of meeting new prob- 
lems and surmounting difficulties; in oth- 

















E. P. Weber, City Foreman of the Two 
Rivers Telephone Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 


er words, he likes to plan things and then 
see the plans work out. 

seing quite methodical in his ways, he 
is always looking for the quickest and 
most efficient way of doing a thing. He 
has a good capacity for ascertaining the 
facts of any particular case and of stick- 
ing at it until he obtains them. 

He’s the type of man who can develop 
into the all-around man capable of mak- 
ing a success of any business, for he has 
practical business judgment of a con- 
structive nature, is a hard worker and will 
figure out all the “whys and wherefores” 
of a proposition and will then see it 
through. 

E. E. Garrison, plant chief for the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co. at Carbon- 
dale, Ill., resigned August 15 to take up 
farming near Harrisburg, IIl. 

Louis Smithing, of Scranton, Pa., has 


been appointed local manager for the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania at 
Bethlehem. 


Raymond K. Smith, superintendent 
of equipment for the Warren & Niles 
Telephone Co., operating some 5,000 sta- 
tions at Warren, Ohio, and vicinity, is 
a Hoosier by birth, his arrival having 
been recorded in the town of Albion on 
July 12, 1886. After graduating from the 
high school of Zanesville, Ohio, he 
worked his way around the world on 
English tramp steamers. 


After scouring the world for a period 
of nearly two years, Mr. Smith entered 
the service of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., at the age of 
about 19. 

He later became local manager at 
Elwood, Ind., and subsequently of the Cit- 














R. K. Smith, Superintendent of Equipme 


for the Warren & Niles Telephone Co. 
Warren, Ohio. 
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OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
LONGEST LIFE 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also 
will it last best and give better 
satisfaction while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to con- 
form with all standard specifica- 
tions as well as to be satisfactory 
to the purchaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY; TEST—TRY IT. 

Handled by most representative 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test 
compare. 
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Your Troubles Are Many 


these days, but there is no need to 
add sleeve troubles to them. 


NATIONAL SLEEVES 


for splicing galvanized iron wire are 

made with the idea of eliminating 
trouble—either tinned copper or 
tinned steel. 


Our perfected methods of tinning 
give a uniform and durable 
coating for resistance of 

corrosion and deteriora- 
tion, producing a 
joint of maxi- 
mum dura- 
bility and 
service. 












Why not 
join our big 
family of satisfied 
users—and smile. 


Prompt Shipments 


Narional 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


SIOO SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O, 











ROEBLING 


Double Galvanized 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


F J E. B. B., B. B. and Steel Grades 
john A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 











““NAUGLE”’POLES 


Plain or Butt Treated. Largest Stocks. 
READY FOR IMME DIATE SHIPMEND 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 
Main Office: 50 €. Madison St. CHICAGO 








Duluth Log 
Company 


Duluth, 


Minnesota 


POLE) 


Grinnell, la. 
Spokane, Wn. 








B. J. CARNEY & CO. Minn 
Northern and Western 
POLES 
“We Soak the Butts in Creosote’ 
WM. MUELLER & CO. 


General Sales Office: 519 Adams Express Building 
CHICAGO 











NORTHERN CEDAR POLES western 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 








NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








THE B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone Construction Material, Equipment and Supplies 





Distributors 
LEICH Telephones, Switchboards and Ringing Machines 
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Extra 

heavy. 

No breakable 

parts. 

_ Easily and quickly 

installed anywhere. 
Hold firmly. 

No soil to move or remove. 


Ask the supply salesman! 


GUND MFG. Co. 
Jay Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


** The Anchor that Anchore”’ 
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Plicase tell the Advertiser vou saw tis Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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izens Water & Light Co., of Winchester, 
Ind. 

After some experience with the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Los An- 
geles, Calif., and with the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. in its installa- 
tion department, Mr. Smith became afh- 
liated with the Warren & Niles company 
in his present capacity on August 1, 1918. 

“R. K.” is the type of man who would 
make an excellent salesman, for he is 
adaptable and knows exactly how 
the things which please. 


to say 
3eing strong 


for comparing one thing with another 
and having good commercial instincts, it 
does not take him long to see the business 
possibilities of an article and show it to 
others. 

Having a good understanding of hu- 
man nature and a good deal of force, 
and _ stick-to-it- 
iveness, combined with the ability to ex- 


confidence in himself 


press his ideas smoothly, he can con- 


vince others to his way of thinking—ali 
of which qualities are required of the 
salesman and sales manager. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the Wargen 


Auto Club and the Masonic Lodge. 


Obituary. 


Charles E. Hollander, general man- 
ager of the Newark Telephone Co., of 
Newark, Ohio, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident Thursday evening, August 
26, when he and some friends were hur- 
rying to catch the 8:15 train for Newark 
after playing golf at the Country Club 
near Coshocton. 

While rounding a curve, the driver was 
blinded by the headlights of an approach- 
ing machine and in “pulling to the right,” 
struck the curbing along the roadway. 
Mr. Hollander, who was standing on the 
rear end of the running board, was struck 
on the temple by one of the trees along 
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the road, knocked off the running board 
and killed almost instantly. 

Mr. Hollander’s many friends in the 
Independent field, especially in the state 
of Ohio where he was very well known 
and highly esteemed, will regret to learn 
ef his tragic death. 

As general manager of the Newark 
Telephone Co. for the past 18 years, Mr. 
Hollander was one of the dominant fac- 














Chas. E. Hollander, General Manager of 
the Newark (Ohio) Telephone Co., Who 
Was Killed in an Automobile Ac- 
cident Last Week. 


tors in the success of that company and 
witnessed its growth from a small sys- 
tem operating two exchanges and 600 
telephones to a system of five exchanges 
and over 6,000 telephones, two of the ex- 
changes, Newark and Granville, having 
automatic operation. 


Vol. 79. No. 10. 

Born in Brookline, Mass., 46 years ago, 
Mr. Hollander was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city and later entered 
and graduated the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. After several 
years experience in electrical construc- 
tion work, he served as superintendent 
of construction for the Columbus, Buck- 
eye Lake & Newark Railway, having 
charge of the electrical construction of 
the interurban line between Newark and 
Columbus. 


from 


It was at this time that he attracted 
the attention of the directors of the New- 
ark Telephone Co. Although not a tele- 
phone man, strictly speaking, he was an 
all-around public utility executive and 
expert. The directors of the telephone 
company felt that he was just the man 
they wanted to manage the Newark sys- 
tem and on July 16, 1902, elected him 
manager of the company. 

During Mr. Hollander’s administration, 
the system has experienced a growth of 
350 telephones per year, on an average, 
until now it operates over 6,000 stations, 
as mentioned previously, with a compre- 
hensive toll system in Licking county. 

Mr. Hollander was one of the live 
wires of the Newark Rotarians, a mem- 
ber of the Elk lodge, of the Newark 
Country Club, and Golf Club, and one of 
the most progressive members in each 
of these organizations. During the war 
the cause of 
the central 


he was an ardent worker in 
the United States against 
powers, and participated in each of the 
campaigns conducted in his vicinity and 
made his presence in the organization de- 
cidedly felt 

The TELEPHONY’S | staff 
join with Mr. Hollander’s many friends 
in the telephone field in extending their 
heartfelt sympathy to his widow, former- 
lv Miss Mary Hale, of Newark. 


members . of 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Two linemen not afraid 
of work; $125 per month salary and ex- 
penses paid while in country. Write 
or wire at once. Good place for the 
right man. Eastern Ky. Home Tele- 
phone Co., Pikeville, Ky. 


WANTED—Troublemen, Linemen, P. 
B. X. Installers and Switchboard men. 
Exchange of 10,000 subscribers in North 
Eastern Ohio. Address Ohio State 
Telephone Co., Canton, Ohio. 


WANTED—Combination cable man 
and lineman; steady employment and 
good pay to the right man. Position 
open Sept. 15. Address Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Cairo, Cairo, III. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
POSITION WANTED—by experi- 


enced wire chief with company of one 
to five thousand subscribers. Best of 
references. Central States preferred. 
Now employed. Address 4343 care of 
TELEPHONY. 
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POSITION WANTED—With 
gressive company. City not less 
10,000 population. As manager 
a capacity requiring efficient and eco- 
nomic supervision, both of a_ technical 
and administrative nature. Address 4264, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


than 








POSITION WANTED—Having dis- 
posed of my interests, am at liberty. 
Had thirteen years’ practical general 
experience; desire western location as 
manager. Best of references. State all 
in first letter. Address 4339 care of 
TELEPHONY. - 


POSITION WANTED-—as wire chief 
or manager and wire chief in smaller 
place, by technical graduate now em- 
ployed. Experience in both construc- 
tion and maintenance. Mo. preferred. 
Address 4342 care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — District 
plant chief; man of ability who has had 
19 years’ experience in plant mainten- 
ance with one of the large operating 
companies. Can furnish references. 
Address P. O. Box 1673, Atlanta, Ga. 








] 
a pro- 


or in |} 


POSITION WANTED—Young man 
twenty-four years old and married would 
like a permanént position. Thoroughly 
familiar with installing and maintenance 
of manual central office, private branch, 
and sub-station equipment; is at present 
holding supervisory position. Reason 
for change, position is not stationary. 
Address A-99, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 

















WANTED—tTelephone Exchange of 
from 500 to 2000 telephones, in middle 
or western states. State size, location, 
and price first letter. Address 4310, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—One 100 drop capacity 
American Express Type Switchboard 
less cords, plugs and talking circuit. 
Address Daviess County Tel. Co., Gall- 
atin, Mo. 








WANTED TO BUY—Used compact 
telephones, Monarch, Stromberg, or 
Kellogg 4-bar, 100 ohm, bridging. Ad- 
dress 4312 care of TELEPHONY. 








